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THE GOOD FAIRY 


This little figure of happy childhood is to be used by its creator, Jessie McCutcheon 
Raleigh of Chicago, in a Santa Claus campaign. The Good Fairy is to be sent by 
King Joy of Happyland to help Saint Nick in the busy times around Christmas. 
Meantime the Good Fairy is valiantly at work for children on the posters and other 
attractive printed matter of the Jowa Association for the Prevention of Tuberculosis. 
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A “Gary Plan” for 
School Buildings 


is worked out in next week’s 
SURVEY by a New York School 
Principal, Nathan Peyser. 


Lhe GIST of IT 


THE NEW YORK traction situation is 
again in a muddle, a strike having pretty 
well tied up the surface lines on Manhat- 
tan and considerably hampered operations 
on the elevated and subway lines. With 
Presidents Shonts of the Interborough and 
Whitridge of the Third Avenue lines both 
declaring that it is a “war to the finish” 
and with the central labor bodies threaten- 
ing a strike of all organized workers, the 
city seems to be in for an interesting time. 
Page 595: 


THE AMERICAN Union Against Mili- 
tarism finds a conscription joker in the 
Hay-Chamberlain law. Page 597. 


DID CONGRESS play the coward when 
it passed the eight-hour law? Ought rail- 
road men to have a right to strike? Was 
the President a mediator or a partisan in 
the railroad controversy? These and 
other questions show that while passing 
the eight-hour law averted the threatened 
strike it didn’t settle all the issues involved, 
and it raised up quite a number of new 
ones besides. Page 599. 


CHILDREN taken out of institutions and 
restored to their homes, mothers taken out 
of factories and restored to their children, 
families established on a normal basis of 
living—these are some of the achieve- 
ments of the past year recorded in the 
first report of the president and the New 
York Child Welfare Board which admin- 
isters the mothers’ pension law. Page 595. 


IN CALIFORNIA, where women vote, 
pursuit of culture through the Woman’s 
Club has given way to pursuit of knowl- 
edge of civics and social service. How 
and why are told by Mrs. Katharine C. 
Watscn. Page 601. 


NEW YORK city is to have a new system 
for supervising the health of school chil- 
dren. Page 597. 


CONGRESS adjourned September 8. 
Appropriations for the session exceeded 
$1,600,000,000, nearly $700,000,000 of which 
was for national defense. An inheritance 
tax law was passed and the income tax in- 
creased. Profit taxes on manufacturers of 
munitions and of munition materials were 
levied. Important pieces of social legis- 
lation were the child labor law and the 
workmen’s compensation law, the eight- 
hour law for trainmen and the creation of 
a national park service. Bills that failed to 
pass during this session, but that will come 
up again next session, are those providing 
for a woman’s division in the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics; an investigation of the 
cost of living of working-class families in 
the District of Columbia; subsidizing 
states for vocational guidance; restrict- 
ing the traffic of peyote among Indians 
and creating a division of mental hygiene 
and rural sanitation in the Public Health 
Service. Four of the proposals of Presi- 
dent Wilson affecting railroads, that were 
not enacted, will be urged upon the next 
session of Congress. 
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NEW YORK CITY WALKS TO 
WORK 


OR the second time in just over one 

month New York city is confronted 
with a street car strike. On September 
7 a strike was called on the lines of the 
New York Railways company and on all 
lines controlled by the Interborough 
Rapid Transit Company, which include 
the subway and the elevated systems. 
By Saturday the men on the Third ave- 
nue system, the Second Avenue Rail- 
way Company and the Union Railways 
had voted to strike. The result was that 
the Interborough properties were con- 
siderably affected and by Monday morn- 
ing the surface lines of Manhattan, the 
Bronx, and Westchester county were 
seriously crippled. The complexities of 
the situation were increased when a 
conference, representing the central 
labor bodies of Greater New York voted 
on Sunday night to urge a general strike 
of organized workers in support of the 
car men. 

The difficulty as brought out in testi- 
mony before the Public Service Com- 
mission, which began at once to hold 
hearings, arose over the working con- 
tracts issued by the Interborough Rapid 
Transit Company to its employes. On 
August 30 a committee of the union had 
a conference with Manager Hedley of 
the Interborough. They had previously 
met Mr. Hedley in his capacity as man- 
ager of the New York Railways Com- 
pany with which a contract was signed 
August 7, but this was the first confer- 
ence to discuss Interborough matters. 

According to the testimony Mr. Hed- 
ley gave the union men to understand 
that the policy, acknowledging the right 
of the men to organize and laying a 
‘basis for the arbitration of all contro- 
versial questions, that had been agreed 
to for the surface lines would be fol- 
lowed on the subway and elevated sys- 
tems; for the management of both the 
Interborough and the New York Rail- 
ways Company is in the hands of the 
same group of men. 

It then developed that the Interbor- 
ough had drawn up in contract form to 
be signed individually, a wage scale cov- 
ering all Interborough employes to run 
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for a period of two years. To the union 
leaders who saw the contract then for 
the first time, it seemed to be in viola- 
tion of the right to collective bargain- 
ing, but a few minutes before conceded 
them by the company through Mr. Hed- 
ley. They asked that the distribution of 
these contracts be suspended until their 
import could be explained to the men. 
This was refused and the conference 
thereupon broke off. 

At a meeting of over 3,000 Interbor- 
ough employes on September 1, the con- 
tracts were explained and the power to 
call a strike, should the managers still re- 
fuse to withdraw them was vested in the 
leaders. With this power, on September 
6, they again went before Manager Hed- 
ley and the attorney for the company, 
James L. Quackenbush. One hundred 
and twenty-six of the union men had 
signed these working agreements and 
the union representatives asked that they 
be released, alleging that the company 
had used unfair methods in getting the 


‘signatures. 


Mr. Quackenbush answered that such 
a matter could be settled only in 
court where the witnesses would be 
under oath. The union then suggested 
that the matter be arbitrated by the ma- 
chinery already provided, or that the 
Public Commission be invited to inves- 
tigate. Both suggestions were repudi- 
ated by the company’s spokesmen, where- 
upon, on September 7, the strike was 
called. 

Since the union members of the New 
York Railways employes have partici- 
pated in the strike, the company says 
that the agreement with them of August 
7 has been abrogated, but according to 
reports the Mayor and the Commission 
hope to bring about peace by holding 
the parties to this settlement. 

It is the purpose of the Amalgamated 
Association to unionize as thoroughly as 
possible the traction system of New York 
city and vicinity. All summer they have 
been striking and gaining concessions 
down the line from Yonkers. Within 
the past two weeks they have advanced 
on the subway and elevated lines and 
according to Organizer Fitzgerald, they 
will move on from there to the Brook- 
lyn Rapid Transit Company. 


A YEAR OF MOTHERS’ PEN- 
SIONS IN NEW YORK 


CC’ i ‘HIS allowance is granted you 

by New York city for the pur- 
pose of assisting you to give proper care 
to your children, and the Board of Child 
Welfare, in behalf of the city, will ex- 
pect you to make all effort to expend the 
money in ways that will contribute to the 
health and education of your children. 
This allowance is not granted to you as 
a matter of charity, but in accordance 
with the laws of the state.” 


Thus does the city of New York ad- 
dress the widowed mothers of its future 
citizens who apply to it for aid in rear- 
ing their families. The Board of Child 
Welfare was appointed by the mayor on 
August 6, 1915, in accordance with an 
act passed by the legislature two 
years ago. The retiring president 
of the board, William H. Matthews, has 
just submitted to the mayor the first an- 
nual report. A budget of over $450,000 
was apportioned by the Board of Alder- 
men to be used for granting allowances 
to widows, a small portion of which main- 
tains a staff of eight investigators and 
office assistants. A total of 9,099 appli- 
cations have been received. Allowances 
have been granted to 1,084 widows, with 
a total of 3,315 children, this being about 
55 per. cent of the investigations com- 
pleted. Of the 45 per cent not favorably 
acted upon, 366 have been disallowed or 
held over because of apparent lack of 
need and the balance by lack of fulfill- 
ment of the other requirements of the 
law, namely, citizenship of the husband, 
residence in the state at the time of his 
death and two years’ residence in the 
city on the part of the woman prior to 
the date of application for assistance. 
The average monthly allowance granted 
per family has been $22.80, making a 
total monthly pay-roll on August 1, 1916, 
of $24,164.86. 

Out of the total number of families 
aided, fifteen received less than $10 a 
month and thirty-four received the maxi- 
mum amount which is between $50 and 
$60, the majority receiving between $30 
and $50. Almost three hundred of these 
thousand mothers do no outside work at 
all. Among the rest some do clerical 
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work, or nursing, some factory work, 
some sewing, or taking in lodgers, and 
the greater number do cleaning or jani- 
tress work. j 

The whole emphasis of the distribution 
is upon keeping the mother with her 
children. Already 210 children have 
been removed from institutional care, 
and-increases in the allowance are made 
if in the opinion of the investigator the 
mother does too much work away from 
home. 

In one instance, a widow with eight 
children, two other children having but 
recently died, worked out all day, leaving 
her four youngest with her twelve-year- 
old daughter. Of the three older boys, 
one was fourteen, and the other two 
were twins of fifteen. One of the twins 
had cardiac trouble and the income of 
the other—seven dollars a week—helped 
the mother support the family. The 
house was small, the walls were damp, 
and the entire family was sick and 
anemic from continual lack of food. The 
board granted this widow $60 a month; 
she moved into better rooms and gave 
all her time to her home and her children. 

Despite the varying financial circum- 
stances of the families, some uniformity 
is attempted in budget making. The al- 
lowance for food follows a schedule that 
graduates from 27 cents a day for a 
male sixteen years or over, to 11 cents 
for a child one year or under. The cost 
of fuel and light is fixed at $3.25 a month 
for the year round. For clothing $2 a 
month is allowed for each member of 
the family. Car fare is given if a ride 
to work is necessary, and one dollar a 
month is allowed for the first three mem- 
bers of the family and 50 cents an in- 
dividual above that number for things 
miscellaneous items. . 

The report says: “Where the income 
of a family is below a certain point, the 
family must of necessity deteriorate by 
reason of insufficiency of food, lack of 
clothing, and improper and unfit housing; 
that the lack of these elementary yet 
quite necessary things will of itself mean 
dwarfed, stunted and inefficient lives; 
that any efficient program of treatment 
of widows and their children must give 
assurance that at least this ‘indispensable 
minimum’ shall be made possible to each 
and all alike and that without it, by no 
amount of struggle and self-sacrifice can 
the mother reasonably look forward to a 
time when her fatherless children shall 
pass into fit adulthood. 

“Further, the assistance given should 
be of sufficient amount so that the 
mother will not be required to supple- 
ment the assistance by working such 
hours or under such conditions that mean 
the probable breaking of her health and 
strength or the neglect of her children.” 

The investigators, who through visits 
to the homes have come to know more or 
less intimately the members of these 
families, conclude, according to the re- 
port: 
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“That there has been a steady im- 
provement in these homes; that the 
money invested in them is returning in- 
terest in the way of lives made stronger, 
in decided physical improvement of the 
health of both mothers and children; that 
the assured definite monthly income has 
removed from the mother’s life that 
crushing anxiety as to how she was to 
provide for her children on the morrow, 
an anxiety that not only surely deadens 
hope and aspiration in her life, but that 
also gradually lays its withering, para- 
lyzing hand on the lives of the children, 
creating a downward pressure of life 
instead of an upward one, sapping and 
undermining the vigor, the energy and 
the hope of every member of the family. 

“The certainty of the assistance, the 
definite amount, its regularity from 
month to month so long as it is needed, 
gives an assurance of life to the troubled, 
anxious mothers that means much. It 
is an assurance that cannot easily be 
given by private relief organizations that 
must depend from time to time on the 
inclination and generosity of those who 
contribute to their funds. A spasmodic 
irregular relief giving that keeps the 
wolf from the door for today or this 
week, yet leaves the mother in constant 
dread of what may happen to her chil- 
dren next month or next year, does little 
to remove the mental worry as a result 
of which women break down quite as 
quickly and even more completely than 
by too exacting physical wurk. 

“Further, there is much evidence 
among these mothers that they are re- 
ceiving this aid in the spirit in which it is 
given, namely, that they will best return 
to the community in later years in terms 
of useful and capable manhood and 
womanhood on the part of their children 
for whose careful upbringing it is now 
given.” 


CLEANLINESS VS. POLIOMY- 
ELITIS 


WELVE volunteer sanitary in- 

spectors from the University Set- 
tlement in New York city have been cov- 
ering six blocks of dirty streets every 
night for, four weeks in an effort to 
check, through cleanliness, the spread, in 
that district, of infantile paralysis. They 
distribute ice tickets, also, good for a 
week’s supply, and definite sanitary ad- 
vice. “Your average east side resident 
is shrewd. enough,” writes Jacob S. 
Fisinger, director of men’s and boy’s 
work at the University Settlement, “to 
insist on the full measure of his rights 
when he knows what they are. When 
the people know that they may demand 
a clean house from their janitor they 
will do so, particularly if they can make 
their demand effective by making com- 
plaint in case of his default. If an agent 
for cleanliness can be planted in each 
tenement, or several on each block, the 
result must inevitably be a jump in the 
sanitary standard throughout the district. 
We are proceeding on the theory that the 
best preventive is a high standard of 
cleanliness; that the unclean condition in 
this neighborhood is an unnatural one, 
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and that awakening the people to their 
personal responsibility and corresponding 
right should do much to restore the East 
Side to a normally clean basis. 

“Now, after four weeks’ experiment,, 
the work seems to have justified itself. 
The East Side may not have been ‘clean- 
ed up,’ but it has perceptibly brightened 
here and there.” 


A FEDERAL CONSCRIPTION 
ACT? 

HEN President Wilson signed on 

June 3 the so-called “National 
Defence Act,” sometimes called the Hay- 
Chamberlain act, he signed a law which 
provides, in time of war, for the con- 
scription of American citizens between 
the ages of 18: and 45. This is the 
charge made by the American Union 
Against Militarism. The Union adds 
that there is every reason to believe that 
the President didn’t realize it at 
the time, and it is certain that very 
few of the congressmen and senators 
who voted for the army reorganization 
law, knew that there was such conscrip- 
tion clause in it. When the Hay bill 
was reported out to the House by the 
Military Affairs Committee, it contained 
no provisions whatever for conscription, 
unless the technical provision permitting 
the President to “draft”? the National 
Guard into the Federal Service in time 
of war be so considered. But on 
Wednesday, March 22, Chairman Hay 
presented a “committee amendment” 
which had been drafted, he said, by Hay- 
den of Arizona. This amendment pro- 
vided for the establishment of “reserve 
battalions” in time of war. 

“The reserve battalion is an English 
idea,” continues the statement of the 
Union, “when a regiment is sent to the 
front, to be cut to pieces under fire, a 
reserve battalion is established at the 
home depot to secure recruits, train them 
and feed them to that particular regi- 
ment at the front as rapidly as they are 
needed. A sensible scheme and in mark- 
ed contrast with the American plan 
which has been to form all the new re- 
cruits into new regiments, regardless of 
how badly cut to pieces the older regi- 
ment on the firing line may be. When 
the veteran regiments in the Civil War 
were reduced to three and four hundred 
men, the practice was to consolidate sev- 
eral regiments, producing vast confusion 
in regimental records and no end of 
jealousy and friction among the off- 
cers. Hayden’s amendment would abol- 
ish all that. 

“But down in the middle of the sec- 
tion was the following clause: 

““Tf for any reason there shall not be 
enough volunteer enlistments to keep the 
reserve battalions at the prescribed 
strength, a sufficient number of the un- 
organized militia shall be called into the 
service of the United States to main- 
tain each of such battalions at the prop- 
er strength.’ ” 
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“The ‘unorganized militia’ means all 
male citizens, with certain specified ex- 
emptions, between the ages of 18 and 45. 
The whole section was read in the usual 
singsong by the clerk. The amendment 
was put to vote and carried viva voce. 
When the bill went to the conference 
committee, where meetings are secret 
and without official record, the word 
‘called’ was changed to ‘drafted.’ 

“But when Messrs. Hay and Chamber- 
lain reported to their respective Houses 
the full text of the compromise bill, 
neither thought to mention the existence 
of the draft clause. The unwritten law 
is that the conference committee is 
bound fully to inform both branches of 
Congress of all significant changes made 
in a bill in committee. This was not 
done. Only by luck or the greatest indus- 
try on the part of the individual senator 
and congressman could the existence of 
this ‘joker’ have been discovered. The 
thing was buried in the middle of Sec- 
tion 79, the title of which: ‘reserve bat- 
talions for recruit training’ indicated a 
technical and wholly innocent provision. 
There is, as we happen to know, the 
greatest indignation in both the House 
and the Senate at the lack of candor 
displayed by the two men responsible 
for putting the thing through. Section 
79 could never have passed either House 
had its real character been understood.” 


ENGLISH WOMEN AND THE 
WAR 


LL the reaction against pacifism and 
the faith in the allied cause which 
Prof. Gilbert Murray [see THE SurRvVEY 
for July 22] expresses so calmly and 
quietly is brought out by Lady Mary 
Murray, his wife, with vivid intenseness. 
. Talking with her gives a sense of 
the strain under which English people 
are living; a background for the plea 
which both she and her husband make 
for American tolerance towards the su- 
persensitiveness and hysteria of a nation 
at war. 

Trade unionists have brought to this 
country the story of how English work- 
ing women are doing “their bit” for 
their country, taking the places of men 
in shops and factories. Lady Murray is 
full of praise for the service of thou- 
sands of a different class, the educated 
leisured class of women. 


“Of course,” she says, “for doctors 
and nurses, trained women, the work 
was mapped out”—and she adds prompt- 
ly—‘“they have made good in it too. 
Look at Miss Garret Anderson, the phy- 
sician who was snubbed when she be- 
gan her work near Boulogne, but later 
was honored by the government and 
called to organize a military hospital of 
5,000 beds in London. 

“Many women before the war, had 
been taking a short course in nursing 
with a pretty stiff examination at the 
end. These women were soon utilized 
“as nurses’ aids known as the voluntary 
aid division. Since the outbreak of war 


others have been taking a three months’ 
training in hospitals and are called war 
probationers. Both these groups while 
not engaged at the front have rendered 
valuable assistance in the base hospitals 
as in the great military hospital now 
established at Oxford. It is a customary 
sight at home to see distinguished wom- 
en who are doing a parlor maid’s work.” 


But for every one woman with spe- 
cial training, Lady Murray points out, 
there are hundreds like herself with only 
wits, capable hands and an intrepid 
spirit. For one thing money must be 
raised to care for the wounded and to 
maintain the hospitals. From the very 
start the National Union of Women’s 
Suffrage Societies, of which she is a 
member, and other suffrage organiza- 
tions suspended all ordinary political ac- 
tivities and devoted their energy to re- 
lief measures—largely to equipping hos- 
pitals units which have gone to Serbia, 
France, Belgium and Russia. Lady 
Murray herself is particularly interested 
in the units for Russian refugees, known 
as the Millicent Fawcett units. So far 
a Maternity Hospital has been opened in 
Petrograd, a children’s hospital for in- 
fectious diseases in Kazan and an Isola- 
tion Hospital at Christopol, a town 
through which pass refugees carrying 
all sorts of infectious diseases. 


“IT believe,” declares Lady Murray, 
summing up the work of the suffragists, 
“that this quiet efficiency of women 
working beside men will gain more for 
their cause than could ever the noise of 
the militants.” 


Using as her text the dons in Somer- 
ville College, the women’s college at Ox- 
ford, Lady Murray describes other forms 
of service in which the educated women 
of England are finding outlet for their 
patriotism. One instructor, for example, 
spends her outside time in the Friends’ 
constructive work; another is engaged in 
the war trade department; still another, 
the classical professor, is employed at a 
very secret mission in the admiralty. 

A great many of her friends, too, have 
curbed their desire to do active war 
service because, though poverty in Eng- 
land was never less acute, certain social 
and charitable work has_ increased. 
Thrift societies have been formed to 
teach wise expenditure of the high war 
wages: women patrols are now coopera- 
ting with the police to look after young 
girls in the towns where soldiers are 
quartered; schools for mothers have re- 
ceived new impetus in their efforts to 
conserve infant life by the enactment of 
two laws, one making notification of 
birth compulsory and the other permit- 
ting government grants for the employ- 
ment of health visitors. 

Yet, with all these fields of work and 
hundreds more depending on the skill 
and the labor of women, the supply ready 
to give themselves, according to Lady 
Murray, seems almost more than the de- 
mand for their assistance. Many wom- 
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en are saving their energy now, con- 
serving their strength and _ training 
themselves for the enormous tasks that 
must follow the war. 

“Sometime,” concludes Lady Murray, 
“everyone will be needed.” 


SCHOOL CHILDREN TO BE 
SAFEGUARDED 
HETHER it be early or late, the 


opening of the public schools in 
New York this year will be watched with 


interest, and inevitably with some 
anxiety, by parents, physicians and 
teachers. The Department of Educa- 


tion believes that since children are now 
being kept within four walls or playing 
on streets under conditions anything but 
sanitary, to bring them within four walls, 
sunshiny and assuredly clean, and to 
let them work and play in hygienic con- 
ditions, under especially careful super- 
vision, will be a safe and wise proceed- 
ing. 

The core of the experiment lies in the 
system of supervision planned by Dr. C. 
Ward Crampton and adopted by the De- 
partment of Education. This system 
emphasizes hygiene rather than anatomy, 
and daily habits rather than book in- 
struction or studying just to pass an 
examination. 


“Every morning” says Dr. Crampton, 
“17,000 teachers will make a daily hy- 
gienic inspection of 700,000 pupils. The 
condition of the face, hands, hair, and 
order ef clothing will be made matters of 
personal and class pride. This inspec- 
tion gives an opportunity for the teach- 
ers to observe signs of approaching ill- 
ness and all physical defects which any 
intelligent person may observe. This 
will lead to immediate consultation with 
the school physician and nurse. 

“A schedule of the recurring hygienic 
duties of the day has been made into 
a ‘typical daily routine’ which will be 
adapted by the teacher to meet the spe- 
cial needs of her group. Every child 
will make up a daily program of his 
daily hygienic duties and will take it 
home for constant reference. This pro- 
gram starts with getting up in the morn- 
ing, bathing, brushing teeth, morning ex- 
ercises, eating slowly at breakfast, and so 
on through the whole day to opening the 
windows at night. Specific directions 
are given the teachers for the noting of 
signs of approaching disease so that no 
case of paralysis can remain a day in a 
classroom.” 


Each child duly registered in a school 
will be given a pamphlet to take home, 
containing simple but scientific rules 
upon “how to safeguard the health of 


the child,” and printed in English, Yid- 


dish, and Italian. A series of meetings 
to instruct principals and teachers will 
be held just before the schools open; and 
one teacher in each school will be ap- 
pointed as “local supervisor of hygiene,” 
overseeing the general work in that 
school. 

Details of this plan have been ap- 
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proved by the Department of Health. 
which will cooperate through its physi- 
cians and nurses. The new work is 
directed solidly against the recurrence of 
such epidemics as the present one of 
poliomyelitis. 


HOW TO LIVE ON 24 CENTS 
A DAY 


OME economics, domestic science, 

and the various other movements 
for applying to housekeeping current 
medical, chemical, and mechanical knowl- 
edge have had a definite beneficial influ- 
ence upon the kinds of food orders which 
are now being sent in emergencies by 
charitable agencies to families in need. 
In a recent study of food orders issued 
during the year 1914-15, Emma A. Wins- 
low, of the New York Charity Organiza- 
tion Society discovered that not only did 
these orders fulfill all the necessary nu- 
tritive requirements as contained in the 
normal mixed diet such as any family 
ought to have, but that they did so in 
many cases at the minimum set by the 
Chapin Committee on the Standard of 
Living at the New York State Confer- 
ence of Charities and Correction in 1909. 
This is an encouraging change from the 
days when meat, milk, butter and eggs 
were generally not included in food or- 
ders. 

Four hundred fifty of these orders 
had been issued by visitors of the so- 
ciety while the remaining fifty were 
standard food orders used by various 
social agencies in and about New York 
city. The greater number of these food 
orders were filled at the cost of 22 cents 
per day per man, which was the mini- 
mum set by the Chapin Standard. 
This is regarded as particularly sig- 
nificant because the food _ orders 


studied were not purchased at wholsale 


rates but were bought from neighborhood 
grocers of the sort that the families 
who used the food might have patron- 
ized. 

When the Chapin Standard was pub- 
lished, however, the amount of protein 
required for a day’s nourishment was 
placed at 100 grams instead of the 75 
considered necessary today. Allowing 
10 per cent for waste and lack of utiliza- 
tion Miss Winslow believes, so far as 
food orders are concerned, that 24 cents 
will purchase enough food for one man 
for one day. Hitherto 27 cents has 
been the standard frequently accepted 
in relief work as a minimum basis for 
food allowances. 

The study of the five hundred food 
orders showed that they had been chos- 
en with careful consideration for the ap- 
petites of the families which were to use 
them. Ninety-three different varieties of 
food were represented. Variety, indeed, 
is held by Miss Winslow to be one of the 
most important factors to be considered 
in the preparation of a food order. 

“Tt is not true,” she says, “that a 
hungry man will eat anything. Any- 
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body who has gone without food for any 
length of time, or who has had an in- 
sufficient amount of food knows that the 
hungrier a man is, the more fastidious 
do his tastes become. He wants the 
things to which he has been accustomed; 
he does not want to be experimented 
upon. Scientific study of budgets con- 
firms his judgment by showing that the 
ordinary mixed diet includes the best 
nutritive values.” 


The following formula for a standard 
food order, however, has been based 
upon the study of the five hundred food 
orders and upon a year’s budget work 
with a limited group of families con- 
ducted under the auspices of the Junior 
League of New York and the Charity 
Organization Society. It has been de- 
signed to meet the needs of the family 
that has no money to make additional 
purchases. The grouping used is that 
recommended by the Office of Home 
Economics of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. 


1. Protein foods: A. Meat, fish, eggs, 
dried beans, or split peas, cheese (espe- 
cially for Italian families) ; sufficient for 
a main dish at least once a day for the 
time covered by the order. B. Milk, pre- 
ferably fresh for each day of the dura- 
tion of the order. If this is not possible, 
condensed milk and fresh milk when the 
order is sent. 

2. Starch foods: A. Bread in a gen- 
erous amount unless the family prefers 
to make its own; if so, flour and bak- 
ing powder or yeast. B. Oatmeal, rice, 
cornmeal, macaroni, farina, hominy, in 
no larger quantity than can probably be 
eaten by the family within the period of 
time to be covered by the order. 

3. Fat foods: A. Butter in small 
quantity or butterine in larger quantity; 
peanut butter, lard, salt pork, oil, or 
other cooking fat—one or more in small 
quantity according to the family’s diet- 
ary custom. 

4. Fruits and Vegetables: A. Pota- 
toes in generous amount except, per- 
haps, with Italian families; also onions, 
carrots, turnips, cabbage, soup greens, 
spinach, canned tomatoes. 8B. Prunes, 
jam, dried apricots or peaches, dates, 
raisins, bananas, apples, oranges; one or 
more, especially if there are children. 

5. Sweet foods: A. Sugar; and also 
molasses or syrup, if desired. Food ac- 
cessories, 

6. Tea, coffee, cocoa, if desired. 

“When the order is to be supplement- 
ary to the family’s own purchases, quite 
a different plan is necessary,’ Miss 
Winslow points out, “If the amount to 
be spent is comparatively small, it is us- 
ually better to send milk regularly as 
this goes far toward making a diet 
adequate. If the order is to cover a 
longer period than two or three days 
the more satisfactory plan is to purchase 
the staple kinds of supplies, leaving the 
meat, bread, and fresh vegetables to be 
bought by the family, thus avoiding pos- 
sible waste from deterioration, and 
also reaping the benefits of the economi- 
cal buying methods frequently followed 
by the women of the families concerned. 
When supplementary food relief is given 
a certain amount of supervision should 
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be exercised over the family’s own pur- 
chases in order that the family’s total 
food budget may be adequate in nutri- 
tion. 

“At best the food order is only a make- 
shift. The desirable thing is to give the 
family a regular allowance and to per- 
mit it to do its own buying. Except in 
special circumstances the Charity Or- 
ganization Society does not issue food 
orders to families which are under its 
care for any length of time. The food 
order is simply an emergency measure.” 


STAR ISLAND SOCIOLOGICAL 
CONFERENCE 


("4 N education which trains for 
the whole of life, an industry 
which provides complete opportunity for 
continuous employment with a wage 
which maintains the family in its integrity 
and efficiency, and a citizenship which 
shall be democratic in opportunity and re- 
sponsibility without distinctions of sex 
or color’—these social forces should be 
assured each individual, according to the 
platform adopted by the sociological con- 
ference, which met at Star Island, one 
of a group of beautiful and_ historic 
islands lying off the coast of New Hamp- 
shire, from August 24 to August 30. 
The belief that income received should 
bear a_ direct relation to service 
rendered; that, as regards immigration, 
the highest destiny of America is to be 


attained through a free interchange of | 


racial experiences and ideals; and that 
there should be formed a world organiza- 
tion for the adjustment of all interna- 
tional problems and differences—these 
ideas also were stated in the platform of 
the conference. 

The platform was formulated by a 
“group of men and women representing 
all phases of religious and political be- 
lief” after a week’s discussion led by 
Prof. Clarence R. Skinner of Tuft’s 
College. 

George Coleman, founder of Ford 
Hall, Boston, urged the necessity of the 
open forum “where the distrusts and 
suspicions of our various classes may 
be broken down by the discovery of our 
common idealisms.”’ 

Dr. George Tupper in speaking on 
immigration said: “The attitude of mind 
of the average immigrant is one of hope 
and great expectancy. He is ready to 
believe in us, and has already idealized 
our institutions, both political, industrial 
and educational. But these high hopes 
are destroyed and the man becomes dis- 
illusioned because native Americans do 
not come in contact with them, nor does 
the most distinctive in our civilization 
reach them.” 

Other speakers at the conference were 
Simon Z. Batten, secretary of the Bap- 
tist Commission on Social Service ; Sam- 
uel McChord Crothers, Nicholas Van 
der Pyl of Haverhill, Mass. and George 
W. Nasmyth, secretary of the Massachu- 
setts Branch of the League to Enforce 
Peace. 
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“ule the man will continue 


Settling a Strike by Congressional Enactment 


HE passage of an eight-hour law 

for men engaged in the operation 

of trains did not settle the ques- 
tions involved in the controversy that so 
nearly led to a nation-wide railroad strike 
on September 4. If evidence were need- 
ed to support that statement it would be 
amply afforded in the dispatches appear- 
ing from day to day in the public press 
concerning the preparations being made 
by railroad attorneys to attack the con- 
stitutionality of the law. 

That is not the only evidence, how- 
ever. The continued discussion after the 
passage of the law of the desirability 
of such an enactment, the injection of 
the whole procedure into the presidential 
campaign, suggests that many issues 
were raised in the controversy that were 
not disposed of by act of Congress. 

These issues are important. In order 
that they may be intelligently, if briefly, 
discussed it will be necessary to consider 
first just what is proposed to be done 
through the agency of the eight-hour law 
so hastily passed and signed. Critics of 
the administration are calling it the 
“wage law” instead of the “eight-hour 
law.” It must be recognized that this 
is not an entirely incorrect designation. 

There is nothing in the law that re- 
quires the institution of an eight-hour 
day in train service. It provides that 
eight hours shall “be deemed a day’s 
work, and the measure or standard of a 
day’s work for the purpose of reckoning 
the compensation.” In another section 


-it sets forth that until thirty days after 


the commission to be appointed has made 
its report “the compensation of railway 
employes subject to this act for a stand- 
ard eight-hour work day shall not be re- 
duced below the present standard day’s 
wage, and for all necessary time in ex- 
cess of eight hours such employes shall 
be paid at a rate not less than the pro 
rata rate for such standard eight-hour 
work day.” 

What this apparently means, in prac- 
tice, is that if a man is now working the 
standard day of ten hours and is re- 
ceiving $4, or forty cents an hour, for his 
work, he will under the terms of this law 
get the $4 in eight hours, which is a rate 
of 50 cents an hour. If the railroad 
management so rearranges schedules as 
to enable him to get his work done in 
eight hours the result will be a 25 per 
cent increase in his hourly rate, but no 
change either in his daily wage or in 
labor cost to the company. 

_ If, however, the railroad company is 
unable to make any change in the sched- 
to work 
ten hours as before. He will receive the 
hourly rate of 50 cents for each hour of 
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the ten, making his daily wage $5 in- 
stead of $4. The result in this case will 
be a 25 per cent increase not alone in 
the hourly rate but in his daily wage 
and in labor cost. 

It is because the law is so drawn as 
to appear to be a wage law that railroad 
attorneys feel confident that they can 
overthrow it in the courts. There is a 
considerable body of judicial opinion to 
the effect that hours of labor in railway 
service may be limited by law, but no 
attempts have been made heretofore to 
regulate wages for adult men. 

Nevertheless, the “eight-hour law” 
may be considered the correct designa- 
tion for the measure in question. It is a 
recognition in specific terms, by Con- 
gress, that eight hours is a reasonable 
basis not only of wages but of work. It 
is recognized by everyone that a day’s 
work in railroad service cannot be the 
rigid, inflexible thing that it may be in 
factory work. The end of a day’s work 
in railway service must come when a 
terminal is reached, and in the very na- 
ture of things that time cannot be made 
to conform to an invariable rule. It was 
essential therefore that the law should 
not fix eight hours as a maximum. 

In the second place, the law provides 
an incentive toward an eight-hour day 
by making the longer day more ex- 
pensive. Every run that is now made 
in the standard time of ten hours will, 
under the operation of the law, cost the 
railroad companies 25 per cent more in 
wages than they are now paying unless 
they find some way of reducing the time. 
It is reasonable to suppose that efforts 
will be made to reach the eight-hour 
standard and thus avoid all increase in 
cost. 

So much for the requirements of the 
law. What actual effect upon time 
schedules will it have? There are three 
possibilities: no change at all; a com- 
plete change to eight hours; and a par- 
tial change, bringing some runs to the 
eight-hour standard, leaving some un- 
changed, and shortening others. | 

It has apparently been the contention 
of the railroads from the beginning that 
no change was possible. Accordingly, 
when the demands were first made they 
began to figure on what the increase in 
labor cost would be if they were granted. 
If time and one half were paid for all 
time after eight hours they estimated 
that the increased cost to the railroads 
of the country would be one hundred 
million dollars or more every year. 

Later, when President Wilson had suc- 
ceeded in inducing the brotherhoods to 
accept a straight time settlement instead 
of time and one half, revised estimates 


were made. It was announced that the 
cost would be anywhere from fifty million 
dollars to sixty million dollars a year. 

It would seem therefore to a casual 
onlooker that something must be wrong 
with these estimates. Assuming that 
running time cannot be shortened, the 
difference in cost between straight time 
and time and one half overtime, should 
be one-third instead of one-half. On a 
straight time basis the rate per hour 
would obviously be just two-thirds the 
rate if time and one half were paid. 
This is one of the seeming inconsistencies 
in the discussion that has not been 
straightened out. 

If the first “possibility’—no change at 
all—is the only one, as the railroads have 
insisted, it is superfluous to discuss the 
second, a complete change to the eight 
hour basis. It is impossible to overlook, 
however, some statements that appeared 
in the press during the period of tension 
in Washington, that seem to throw a 
certain amount of reasonable doubt upon 
the claim that no changes can be made. 

E. P. Ripley, president of the Santa Fe 
Railroad was quoted on August 24 as 
saying: 

“There would be no trouble about 
granting the train service employes an 
eight-hour day of eight hours. 

The brass tack of the situation is this: 
let the men declare for an eight-hour day 
of eight hours’ work and I will take off 
my hat and coat and put in my best licks 
for their cause.” 


The same day the papers carried an 
interview with Julius Kruttschnitt, chair- 
man of the executive committee of the 
Southern Pacific Railway, in which he 
was reported to have said: 


“It is not true that the railways are 
holding out against an eight-hour day in 
train service., What they would say if 
asked to grant a genuine eight-hour day 
in train service no one can now Say.” 


It is hardly reasonable to believe that 
Mr. Ripley would remove his hat and 
coat to work for something that he knew 
in advance could not be done, or that 
Mr. Kruttschnitt would be in doubt 
about what reply the railroads would 
make if asked to do a thing recognized 
by everyone as impossible. 

Both statements were made in inter- 
views that emphasized the contention of 
the railroads that the men were not ask- 
ing for and did not want an eight-hour 
day but an increase in wages instead. In 
view of the sentiments expressed in these 
interviews it is impossible to avoid the 
feeling that the railroads now have a 
golden opportunity to punish the brother- 
hoods for the trouble they have caused. 
Why not obey the law to the letter and, 
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by not having any overtime, cheat the 
men out of the extra pay they hope to 
get? That would not only serve the men 
right, if the railroads are correct in 
their statements, but it wouldn’t cost 
anything. 

It is reasonable to assume, however, 
that it will be impossible to bring all of 
the runs within the eight-hour limit. To 
a layman it seems equally reasonable to 
assume that some of them can be and 
that others are capable of reduction in 
point of time even if they are not 
brought down to the standard named in 
the law. It seems, therefore, that if the 
railroads attempt in good faith to con- 
form as closely as possible to the spirit 
of the law there ought to be a very con- 
siderable reduction in hours in railroad 
service and that while labor costs will 
probably be larger the increase ought not 
to be nearly as great as is claimed. 

Whether the outcome will be just what 
the railroad managers predict or whether 
the brotherhoods are right in discount- 
ing those predictions nothing but a period 
of experience under the law can ac- 
curately determine. In the meantime the 
other issues that have been raised are 
likely, in the immediate future, to re- 
ceive more attention than the eight-hour 
proposition itself. The discussion is like- 
ly to concern itself in the main with three 
things: whether President Wilson acted 
impartially and wisely in his efforts to 
settle the controversy; whether the 
brotherhoods were justified in refusing to 
arbitrate and whether Congress played 
a patriotic and courageous role when it 
passed the law in the face of a threat. 

It is easy to criticize anyone’s action 
during a crisis after the crisis is past. 
It is even easier for one who has no part 
in meeting an emergency to pick flaws 
in the method of one who is meeting it. 
Just what the conditions and the diffi- 
culties were that President Wilson had 
to face no outsider can possibly know. 
He himself says that his one purpose 
was to avert a national calamity. To do 
that he adopted emergency tactics. 

It cannot be denied, however, that 
when the President placed the eight-hour 
question outside the field of negotiation 
he made it rather difficult for-the rail- 
roads to meet his terms. It is probably 
true that public opinion is favorable to 
the eight-hour day. It is even less open 
to question that the eight-hour day is 
destined to become the standard in all 
occupations. The principal contention of 
the railroads at this time was, however, 
that such a working schedule is impossi- 
ble. Whether that contention was 
sound or not it cannot be doubted that 
as a mediator, interested in straightening 
out even temporarily a knotty situation, 
the president put aside some of the 
points that might have been useful to 
him in bringing about a settlement with- 
out resort to Congress. 

At the same time one who believes in 
the essential righteousness of a reason- 
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ably short working day cannot feel other- 
wise than greatly cheered to find the 
President of the United States taking so 
strong and so advanced a position. 

The criticism of the brotherhoods for 
refusing to arbitrate is more funda- 
mental. It assumes that employes of 
public service corporations should be 
more patient than other workers. It 
even suggests that they have no right to 
strike, 

Regardless of right and wrong for the 
moment, one fact should be kept in mind 
as an aid to clear thinking. Arbitration 
is generally if not invariably refused by 
the side that thinks it can win in a 
straight out fight. The brotherhoods 
have seldom refused arbitration in the 
past. The railroads have often refused 
it, or fought it to the last ditch. In the 
present controversy, when the railroads 
were staking their whole case on tte 
principle that to give up arbitration 
would be to go back to the old days of 
disorder and business anarchy, the 
brotherhoods pointed out that the rail- 
roads were even then refusing to include 
in their plea for arbitration the smaller 
properties under their control, where the 
unions were weak. The conversion of 
the railroads to the proposition that ar- 
bitration is a “fundamental principle” 
may therefore be taken with a grain of 
salt. 

So far as the rights of the men are 
concerned it must be granted that they 
have the same legal right to strike as 
have workmen in a factory or a coal 
mine. Two things, however, cannot be 
denied. First, the railroad workers by 
every ethical consideration are bound to 
consider very carefully the well being of 
the people whose interests they serve, be- 
fore taking drastic action. Second, be- 
cause they are engaged in a service that 
is “charged with a public interest’ and 
which is subject to public control, there 
are strong. reasons why they are en- 
titled to appeal to the public for support 
in their demands for better conditions. 

From the beginning of their negotia- 
tions with the railroads an alternative to 
securing the eight-hour day by striking 
for it has been the possibility of getting 
it by law. Yet the brotherhoods did not 
appeal to the public, which might have 
exercised such pressure in the direction 
of legislation that the railroads would 
have preferred to yield to their demands. 

I would not say that the men should 
have accepted arbitration. To refuse 
it, however, and to offer the country the 
calamity of a strike without ever having 
made an appeal for support of the only 
kind the public can give, was, it seems to 
me, an act deserving of censure. It was 
a disregard of the fundamental rights of 
everyone not engaged in train service, 
such as would lead naturally to that loss 
of public sympathy and support that the 
brotherhoods must certainly enter upon 
the debit side of the account that credits 
them with victory over the railroads. 
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The action of Congress in passing the — 
eight-hour law with the brotherhoods — 
“holding a pistol to their heads” is re- — 
ceiving, just now, the severest criticism 
of all. 

Again, as an aid to clear thinking, it 
may be pointed out that there has been 
less agitation when other interests were 
appealing to Congress for special privi- 
leges. The very political party groups 
that would make capital out of this “vot- 
ing of a subsidy” to labor are the ones 
that have in the past voted subsidies to 
capital in the form of protective tariffs. 
Also, with the land grant legislation for 
the transcontinental railroads in mind, 
and the recurring agitation for ship sub- 
sidies, the horror now being expressed 
over the recent “surrender” of Congress 
is not entirely convincing. 

To use this as an argument in support 
of the majority in the present Congress 
is, of course, merely to say “You're an- 
other.” To that extent it isn’t a good 
argument. That the facts cited be kept 
in mind is of vital importance, however, 
in order that there may be no misap- 
prehension as to the trend of the discus- 
sion. The critics of the eight-hour law 
are not proposing that Congress be re- 
lieved from exterior influence. It is the 
source of the influence to which they 
object. 

More logical is the position that 
holds that Congress ought not to submit 
to dictation from any quarter. It is not 
a truly enlightening spectacle to behold 
the lawmakers of our country acting 
under the threat of any body of men. 
There can be no criticism of a congress- 
man who voted for the eight-hour bill 
because he believed in it, as many of them 
did. But a congressman who voted for 
what he believed was not in accordance 
with a sound ‘public policy because he 
feared a strike or political reprisal 
should have difficulty in justifying to 
himself his own act. 

Against all this question of hold- 
up legislation must be weighed the fact 
that the railroad labor situation is not 
new, and the emergency caught both the 
President and Congress needlessly un- 
prepared. Nothing could have better 
revealed the state of mind back of the 
legislation as enacted than the fact that 
it does not require any reduction in 
hours of labor. The present legal maxi- 
mum is a day of sixteen hours. Con- 
gress could reasonably have made it 
twelve. 

Nevertheless, if I were a congress- 
man I should have voted for the bill be- 
cause I believe its underlying principle 
is sound. It registers in law the growing 
belief of the people that an eight-heur 
day in such exacting service as that of 
railroad transportation is long enough to 
work. If it fails to accomplish, at a blow, 
that desirable end, it need only be said 
that there remain other sessions of Con- 
gress which may amend or supplement 
the bill that has just been enacted. 
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The Women’s Civic Leagues of California 


By Katharine C. 


When club wo- 
men turn from 
personal culture 
fo. civic aftairs—— 


a record of ac- 


complishment 


N THE women’s civic leagues of 

California is to be seen an example 

of our national tendency to turn 
old instruments to new uses, and to solve 
the problems of our complex civilization 
by increasing specialization. 

The recent variation of the woman’s 
club known as the civic league, city 
club or civic center, did not originate in 
California, nor is it the exclusive prod- 
uct of woman suffrage, but its adaptive- 
ness to the needs of women voters has 
brought about a most extraordinary de- 
velopment in this state. Thus, although 
there are civic leagues in a few towns 
and cities in the East and Middle West 
antedating by several years the civic 
leagues of California, the striking and 
significant fact in the western state 1s 
that, while there were no such clubs 
prior to 1911, over thirty have come in- 
to existence since the passage of the 
suffrage amendment the same year. 

The civic league resembles the wom- 
an’s club in form of organization and 
method of procedure. It differs from the 
typical woman’s club which is organized 
for the general purpose of self-culture, 
in being formed with the definite aim of 
promoting civic improvements and ac- 
quiring information upon which to base 


intelligent action through the ballot. 

Furthermore, the civic league is or- 
ganized more loosely than the average 
woman’s club; it is less expensive as a 
rule; and it is more democratic with the 
conscious design of drawing together on 
terms of equality representatives of as 
many social groups as possible for the 
specific purpose of “study and service in 
the field of civics and politics.” 

In communities where the civic de- 
partments of established women’s clubs 
were active, the awakened interest in 
public questions which was the immedi- 
ate result of the enfranchisement of 
women in California was met by extend- 
ing the scope of such civic sections. It 
is, therefore, a mistake to assume that 
the absence of civic leagues in some 
towns and cities, is an indication of in- 
difference or inactivity on the part of 
women citizens. 

One of the earliest of the civic 
leagues of California, and one of the 
few, if not the only one, which came into 
existence before the suffrage amend- 
ment passed and with no special purpose 
of political education at its inception, 
was the Pasadena Woman’s Civic 
League, founded in the spring of 1911 
by that public spirited citizen and dis- 


Watson 


Mary Roberts Coolidge, author 
of Why Women Are So, con- 
tributor of 


economic articles to magazines 


sociological and 


and president of the California 
Civic League, is a leader who 
puts inspiration into her 


workers 


tinguished club woman, Mrs. Robert J. 
Burdette. Beginning with a group of 
fifty women who were invited by Mrs. 
Burdette to unite with her in trying to 
create a higher sense of civic responsi- 
bility among the intelligent and serious- 
minded women of Pasadena, the league 
has continued to grow and to extend its 
activities until now it has a membership 
of nearly two hundred. 

Unlike some civic clubs the league has 
not borne a large share in the actual 
work of sanitary inspection, but this 
merely illustrates the fact that the ac- 
tivities of such organizations vary with 
the needs of each community. One may 
indeed judge of the condition of a town 
or city by what a woman’s civic league 
does not do, and assume that where 
health boards are efficient and city off- 
cials capable and honest, the league will 
not interfere, but will turn its attention 
to other matters. 

In Pasadena, on the other hand, a per- 
sistent and partially successful campaign 
for the removal of unsightly billboards 
has been conducted by the league for 
several years. It is also actively assist- 
ing the “City Beautiful” movement, by 
superintending the removal of rubbish 
and weeds from many vacant lots and 
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sowing the seed of native wild flow- 
ers so that pleasant fields of yellow 
poppies, blue lupin, and other lovely 
flowers succeed the unkempt, neglected 
places. : 

The annual dues of the Pasadena 
League are two dollars, and as the ex- 
penses are not heavy, surplus funds ac- 
cumulate and are contributed to such 
public enterprises as the free dental 
clinic for school children and settlement 
work among the Mexicans. During the 
past year, the league has borne the ex- 
pense of a survey of industrial condi- 
tions in Pasadena with special reference 
to boys and girls just out of high school. 
It also sends a delegate to the State 
Legislative Council of Women, which 
reviews bills affecting women and chil- 
dren in the legislature, and selects a few 
for endorsement. 

The Pasadena Woman’s Civic League, 
like all such organizations in the state, 


MRS. ROBERT J. BURDETTE 


Founder of the Woman’s Civic 
League of Pasadena 


is committed to a strictly non-partisan 
attitude toward all political parties. As 
a result of this policy prominent mem- 
bers of different parties and distinguish- 
ed advocates of opposite measures and 
policies have addressed these assem- 
blages of women. 

Among the largest and most active or- 
ganizations of its kind in southern Cali- 
fornia, is the Woman’s City Club of Los 
Angeles with a membership of one 
thousand and thirteen. It started with 50 
members when it held its first meeting in 
June, 1912, at which Mrs. Andrew S. Lo- 
bingier was chosen president. The great 
object which the Woman’s City Club has 
in view is instruction in citizenship, and 
it does not attempt those “practical 
achievements” which are undertaken by 
many civic leagues. It is thoroughly 
democratic and invites all women who 
are interested in public questions to be- 
come members. It is absolutely non- 


partisan and does not endorse candi- 
dates or measures. Its members are 
held together by a common interest in 
public questions, a common desire to 
acquire the knowledge necessary to 
make an intelligent use of the ballot, 
and by a common belief in the efficacy 
of discussion in an open forum, as a 
means of political education. 

The year books of this Woman’s City 
Club furnish an impressive record of 
the subjects which have been presented 
to its members by experts in every de- 
partment of civic work; by judges, sen- 
ators, college presidents, sociologists, 
psychologists, as well as: by city officials 
and political candidates of all parties. 
On one occasion fourteen candidates 
for the City Council gave short talks 
before this club prior to a city election. 

The extensive demand for instruction 
in citizenship among the women of 
California is evident when we find in 
Los Angeles another civic league with 
similar aims to those of the Woman’s 
City Club. This is the Business 
Woman’s Civic Club, composed ex- 
clusively of self-supporting women and 
organized in 1912 with a two-fold pur- 
pose: first the civic education of busi- 
ness women, and second the improve- 
ment of general conditions in the in- 


‘terest of business and professional and 


wage-earning women. Starting with 
18 members, many of whom _ were 
employed in department stores, the club 
now has attracted over one hundred and 
twenty-five women, among them many 
professional women and school teachers. 

The meetings are held once a week 
in the evening in a free hall of the 
public library, and the yearly dues, one 
dollar and twenty-five cents, are low in 
order to exclude no one. Contributions 
of money are, moreover, not accepted 
from any one who is not a member or 
eligible for membership. 

The Business Woman’s Civic Club is 
unique in another particular, as it is 
organized on the plan of the modern 
commission government and has in its 
constitution and by-laws a provision for 
the exercise of the initiative, referen- 
dum and recall. The officers are a com- 
missioner of administration, who is 
president of the club, and commissioners 
of education, of finance, of records, of 
public affairs, of membership and of 
recreation and hospitality. This club 
has endorsed such measures as the bill 
providing for the establishment of a 
woman’s court, and has given its sup- 
port to the Health Department of the 
Baby Welfare Conference. One of 
the earliest of the practical steps in the 
direction of political education, was an 
evening class in parliamentary law con- 
ducted by Sue Brobst, one of the found- 
ers of the club, and a life president. 

Second only in importance to the 
Woman’s City Club of Los Angeles, and 
even more impressive as an example of 
the interest taken in civic work since 


the passage of the suffrage amendment 
is the Woman’s City Club of Long 
Beach. In a city of-thirty-five thousand 
inhabitants, the Woman’s City Club has 
grown from twenty-five original mem- 
bers in 1912, to a membership of nearly 
six hundred in 1916. 

From the foregoing description it can 
be seen that the civic leagues of south- 
ern California devote themselves very 
largely to the study and discussion of 
public questions, and that their main pur- 
pose is to develop the power of intelli- 
gent discrimination as the basis for po- 
litical action. If “education in the criti- 
cal faculty is the only education of which 
it can be truly said that it makes good 
citizens” it is difficult to suggest a better 
method for instruction in citizenship 
than that which has been adopted by 
the women of California through their 
civic leagues and city clubs. 

This concentration upon political edu- 
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cation has been furthered also by the 
fact that the older women’s clubs have in 
many instances enlarged their civic 
committees and are promoting local im- 
provements, attending trials of women 
and girls, inspecting sanitary conditions, 
and performing other civic work. 
Thus among the older clubs which re- 
sponded immediately to the increased 
opportunities for activity in public af- 
fairs following the enfranchisement of 
women, is the Friday Morning Club 
of Los Angeles, whose civic department 
is doing splendid work in many fields. 
Its Public Affairs Committee is so large 
that it is virtually a club within a club, 
and has many sub-committees on health, 
education, recreation, etc., members of 
which are delegated to attend City 
Council meetings, to be present at trials 
in the Woman’s Court, and to represent 
the club in various ways. This large and 
influential organization has founded a 
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home for women who break down nerv- 
ously, and Résthaven, as it is called, is 
now receiving financial aid from the 
county. By giving timely relief from 
strain and overwork it has been the 
means of materially reducing the com- 
mitments of women to the state hospital 
for the insane. 

Turning now to the women’s civic 
leagues of northern California, we meet 
an organization differing in many ways 
from the independent clubs and leagues 
in the southern part of the state. 

It may be taken for granted that the 
existence of two large co-educational 
colleges in northern California, the Uni- 
versity of California at Berkeley and 
the Leland Stanford Junior University 
at Palo Alto, has stimulated the civic 
league movement. It is hardly necessary 
to say that the atmosphere of such in- 
stitutions is sympathetic toward the idea 
of equal suffrage and that the presence 
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committee has inspected mar- 
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and has made an investigation 
of birth registration 


of women of exceptional ability and 
high purpose in the faculty, as well as 
in the student body, does much to raise 
the standards of the whole community 
and to gain the support and cooperation 
of less progressive women, who will act 
with a group but who would not initiate 
any movement in advance of the con- 
servative sentiment of the community. 

The suffrage campaign in California, 
when compared with the prolonged 
struggle being made in the thickly settled 
and conservative eastern states, was a 
short, sharp engagement in which a fly- 
ing squadron of women of unusual 
courage, many of whom were college 
alumnae, carried the day after what 
seemed a skirmish instead of a siege. 
As elections were pending when the 


amendment carried, the need for im- 
mediate action was apparent and real, 
and it is not an exaggeration to say 
that classes for the instruction of women 
voters were formed in nearly every town 
and city in the state. It became 
evident at once that women were taking 
their new duties and _ responsibilities 
seriously, so many of these classes were 
soon re-organized into permanent civic 
clubs for education in citizenship, to 
which was added the specific purpose of 
correction of local abuses. 

The large number of these clubs which 
came into existence within a few weeks, 
suggested the need of a central advisory 
body to coordinate and direct their ac- 
tivities. This led to the founding of the 
California Civic League, by the College 
Equal Suffrage League of the Uni- 
versity of California, in November, 1911, 
when Charlotte A. Whitney became its 
first president. The league has its 
offices in San Francisco, and practically 
all groups of women engaged in civic 
service and political education in north- 
ern California are affiliated with it either 
as centers or auxiliaries. The im- 
portance of this central organization as 
a connecting link by which communica- 
tion and cooperation with the clubs in 
smaller cities and towns has been es- 
tablished and continued, can scarcely be 
over-estimated when its functions are 
understood. 

The California Civic League is not in 
any sense a proselytizing body, and all 
the clubs which have united with it have 
done so voluntarily and without solici- 
tation. These active local clubs upon 
affiliation with the California Civic 
League, are called centers to distin- 
guish them from the central organiza- 
tion. Women’s clubs whose civic sec- 
tions are actively engaged in political 
education and civic improvement, may 
come into the league as auxiliaries on 
liberal terms. 

The functions of the central organiza- 
tion are to furnish instructions as to 
methods of work; to suggest subjects for 
discussion, and when so desired to send 
speakers, the center paying the travel- 
ing and hotel expenses; to furnish leaf- 
lets giving condensed information on a 
great variety of subjects of public in- 
terest; and finally, to see that a strictly 
non-partisan attitude toward all political 
parties is maintained by all the affiliated 
organizations. 

Besides supplying syllabuses on such 
subjects as the property rights of hus- 
band and wife, and giving information 
on legislative measures, such as the state 
non-partisan bill, (leaflets in both cases 
were prepared by Mary A. Ijams) the 
Committee on Legislation is constantly 
surveying the field of legislation and 
selects from many measures a few for 
endorsement by the centers. During the 
session of the legislature it keeps the 
entire membership informed of the prog- 
ress of these measures, and as a member 


1916 603 
of the State Legislative Council of 
Women supports the measures endorse 
by that body. 

The Committee on Education is oc- 
cupied in a different field, and the men- 
tion of a few of its many leaflets is 
sufficient to show that the information 
supplied is of vital moment to every 
community in the state. That on 
Pure Milk, prepared by Dr. Adelaide 
Brown, contains instruction as to pro- 
duction, distribution, consumers’ duty, 
pasteurization, and inspection; a leaflet 
on The Feebleminded in California is 
the work of the late Dr. Edith Clay- 
pool. Another leaflet on the Party Con- 
vention System and three setting forth 
different aspects of the social evil, bear 
the name of the distinguished and 
scholarly woman who is president of the 
California Civic League, Mary Roberts 
Coolidge. With such leaders to direct 
its activities, the influence of this civic 
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league of northern California is mo- 
mentous and far reaching as the circles 
widen, and as ever increasing numbers 
of men and women are stirred to a 
deeper sense of their responsibilities as 
citizens. 

An illustration of the possibilities of 
united effort, which are latent in every 
community made up of intelligent men 
and women whose habits and traditions 
are those of the typical western town 
or city, is the effective campaign for a 
new city charter which was brought to 
a successful issue last April by the citi- 
zens of San José. 

The part played by the Woman’s 
Civic League was an honorable one and 
before describing this important civic 
service, a brief statement of the origin 
and some mention of the wide range of 
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its activities is due to this active and 
representative center of the California 
Civic League. It came into existence in 
October, 1911, as successor to the Po- 
litical Equality League of San José 
which disbanded when the object of its 
labors was attained. The fact that its 
membership included many suffrage 
vorkers no doubt gave an impetus to 
the new league and made it an excep- 
tionally effective civic improvement 
club. 

It now employs two women to register 
voters, and its Court and Council Com- 
mittee, at the request of the district at- 
torney, justice and judges, attends all 
trials where and girls are 
volved. It has established a free munici- 
pal employment bureau in the City Hall 
under city management, and it is hoped 


women in- 


that this will become a permanent de- 
partment of the city government. 
In the winter of 1914-15 it took up 
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the task of relief of unemployment 
by opening a municipal lodge for 
the temporary shelter of destitute men 
who had formerly filled the city jails. 
This was accomplished with the as- 
sistance of seventeen other civic socie- 
ties and with the cooperation of the 
Social Science Department of the Uni- 
versity of California, which sent Prof. 
Fred Mills to organize the work and act 
as secretary until the undertaking was 
well under way. The immediate result 
of the experiment has been less petty 
thieving, less begging at back doors and 
fewer inmates in the jails. The bene- 
fits to the many men who have found 
permanent work and have not been 
passed on to other communities to be 
further demoralized by continued habits 
of vagrancy, is something that cannot 
be estimated. 

These civic enterprises are commend- 
able as well as practical, but they are 
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similar in character to the welfare work 
which is’ being carried on in many 
places. The charter campaign, however, 
brought women into the political arena 
where they were called upon at once to 
prove the quality of their citizenship. 

With the accession to the electorate 
of a large body of intelligent women, 
the hopes oi those who had been fight- 
ing misrule and corruption in San José 
were raised and many suggestions were 
made to the new voters to investigate 
the causes of the mismanagement under 
which this city of forty thousand people 
had groaned for more than a generation. 
At an early meeting of the Woman’s 
Civic League a definite course of action 
was outlined. Under the able leadership 
of Mrs. E. C. Hurff, president of the 
league, the program of examining books 
and records, questioning officials of all 
grades and partisans of all political affili- 
ations, visiting council meetings and at- 
tending courts, was pursued with inde- 
fatigable energy and thoroughness. 

The investigation convinced the mem- 
bers of the league that the deplorable 
misgovernment was due primarily to the 
impossibility of fixing responsibility upon 
any official- and the conclusion was 
reached that the best, if not the only 
hope of improvement, lay in a radical 
change of method by means of a new 
city charter, preferably of the commis- 
sion and city manager type. 

This opinion was formed after months 
of stuy and discussion, and no doubt 
induced the women to assist in defeating 
the complicated compromise 
which was first presented to the voters 
of San José. 

After the failure of this impractical 
attempt at reform there was a year of 
comparative inactivity on the part of 
the citizens interested in the cause of 
good government, and then another 
year of the same mal-administration of 
city affairs. It was at this juncture 
that the Woman’s Civic League with 
Mrs. Hurff still president, came for- 
ward with a plan to unite the forces 
interested in civic improvement in a 
determined fight for a practical modern 
charter. The members of the league 
forthwith devoted the ensuing month of 
February, 1914, to addressing the nu- 
merous organizations whose cooperation 
was desired, and asking them to send 
delegates to a meeting to “consider ways 
and means to obtain a new charter.” 
This definite appeal led to the formation 
of the Citizen’s Charter Committee with 
seventy-five delegates who were men and 
women of good standing, representing 
seventeen organizations. 

It is not possible to follow the career 
of this committee through the vicissi- 
tudes of the whole campaign, nor to 
mention by name all the public-spirited 
citizens who their services with 
unwearying devotion, but, in the end, 
the course suggested by the Woman’s 
Civic League and finally agreed upon by 
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the committee was a radical departure 
from precedent. In short it was recom- 
mended to employ an expert to study the 
needs of San José and prepare a modern 
charter on the commission and city man- 
ager plan. Prof. Thomas H. Reed, of 
the University of California, was in- 
vited to undertake the work and the 
committee encountered one of its most 
serious difficulties in raising the money, 
one thousand dollars, with which to com- 
pensate him for the months of labor 
involved in the composition of such an 
instrument. 

The success with which this commit- 
tee pursued its unselfish and self-sacri- 
ficing labors, is proof, if one were need- 
ed, that men and women can and will 


work together gladly for a common 
cause; aiding, instead of obstructing 


each other; each contributing his or 
her abilities and gifts without antagon- 
ism and with generous reccegnition of 
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the mutual benefits of cooperation. The 
experience of the men, who were fa- 
miliar with political methods, was sup- 
plemented by the tact and practical 
sense of the women, many of whom were 
most effective platform speakers and 
convincing advocates of a measure in 
which they could be seen to have no 
selfish interest, and no political ad- 
vantage beyond the good results to be 
shared by every beneficiary of honest 
government. : 

After the charter was completed and 
subjected to discussion and revision it 
was placed in the hands of every voter, 
and two months later was endorsed at 
the polls by a substantial majority. 
Nor have the women assumed that 
their task is finished, but have contin- 
ued to exert themselves to obtain able 
men to run on the Charter Club ticket. 

It is not possible within the limits of 
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this article to describe in detail the work 
ot the many other civic centers in north- 
ern California, nor to mention them all 
by name. Berkeley, Oakland, Stockton, 
all have large groups of energetic and 
resourceful women occupied with prob- 
lems similar to those of other cities south 
and north, while in the smaller towns 
some of the most important work is be- 
ing done in raising the standards of 
sanitary regulation and inspection. In 
addition to examining into the vital ques- 
tions of water supply and garbage dis- 
posal, such matters of importance as 
clean streets and industrial and sanitary 
conditions in laundries, markets and 
dairies, have been taken up by the 
centers. The wider use of public school 
buildings and grounds, the establishment 
of comfort stations, the improvement of 
conditions in jails and detention homes 
are among the local achievements in 
different towns and cities. 

One of the largest and most im- 
portant of the thirty-two centers and 
auxiliaries of the California Civic 
League is that of San Francisco, which 
was founded in 1911 and which, with 
its present membership of one thousand 
women, is undoubtedly one of the most 
effective agents for civic improvement 
in the city. It took up the work of 
registration at once, and opened booths 
where timid women were encouraged 
to go through the strange but entirely 
harmless rites of having their names 
and qualifications as voters /recorded. 
Other practical ‘undertakings were the 
early formation of classes in public 
speaking and the arrangement by the 
Educational Committee of lecture 
courses on a great variety of subjects. 

In the winter of 1913-1914 the San 
Francisco Center assisted the Collegiate 
Alumnae Association in a survey of the 
public schools of the city. Their re- 
port issued as an illustrated pamphlet, 
in which the deficiencies and needs of 
the school system are plainly set forth, 
with startling comparisons with other 


cities, led to a federal investigation under 
Dr. Claxton. A similar survey of public 
health is being conducted this year under 
the leadership of Dr. Adelaide Brown in 
conjunction with the Collegiate Alum- 
nae Association, 

In addition to this work regular meet- 
ings are held for the discussion of pub- 
lic questions and candidates for office 
appear before the center previous to city, 
county and state elections. The dinners 
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and luncheons for members and guests 
have come to be regarded as the best 
medium for obtaining information on 
vital questions, and the result has been 
that it has not been possible to find a 
place large enough to accommodate all 
who wish to attend. 

It is not to be expected nor desired 
that the women’s civic leagues will be- 
come uniform or settle down into a 
routine of study or work. They are not 


intended to supplant health boards or 
other city departments, and when they 
supplement the work of public officers, 
the end in view is not to usurp the func- 
tions of those officers, but to exact better 
service of all public officials. 

As better conditions begin to prevail 
it seems probable that many civic 
leagues, particularly in the smaller 
towns, will follow the example of the 
very energetic center in Palo Alto, 
which has merged with the older 
woman’s club from which it sprang, 
and is carrying on its work as an en- 
larged civic section of that club. 

It has been well said by David Jayne 
Hill that, “the more our social and po- 
litical system calls upon individual citi- 
zens for effort and service, the fuller 
and richer will be its life.’ Woman 
suffrage in California has unquestion- 
ably called into voluntary service,—into 
unremunerated service, for the most 
part, be it said—hundreds of intelligent 
women who have the time, the ability, 
and the desire to devote themselves to 
such work. They have the time be- 
cause many of them are women in com- 
fortable circumstances who are not self- 
supporting; they have the ability be- 
cause the majority of them are middle- 
aged women who for years, as conscien- 
tious wives and mothers, have been ex- 
ercising their judgment in solving the 
practical and momentous problems of 
family life; they have the desire to serve 
because they have the habit of useful 
activity and the healthy enjoyment in 
the exercise of their powers of mind and 
body which is natural to women as well 
as to men. 

The contribution which the women of 
California are making to the social and 
political life of the state largely through 
their civic leagues and the civic commit- 
tees of their women’s clubs, enriches the 
nation and the race, and in the eyes of 
those who have seen its practical and 
beneficial results, amply justifies woman 
suffrage. 


WAR ANTHEM OF LABOR 


ORD of life, God Labor, fan on 
’Round the earth these fires of hate; 
From this roaring shrine of cannon 


Where your body lies in state, 


From this hell your blood-sweat hallows, 


From your desecrated graves, 


From the prisons, from the gallows 


Call the legions of your slaves. 


Toil-bound, crushed with black disasters, 
Hunger-mad ’mid stores of pelf, 

You built temples for your masters 

And foul dungeons for yourself, 

While through ages long forgotten, 


Vainly searching for a goal, 


You, the man, the God-begotten 
To the beast-born bowed your soul. 


By Arturo Giovannitti 


Ah, but out of greed and murder, 
From the mine, the field, the mill, 
Freedom called and vengeance heard her 


While your listening hosts stood still: 


“Where they hoisted cross and saber, 


“Where your chains of shame they wrought, 


“Raise your hands, O Human Labor, 


“Raise your voice, O Human Thought!” 


Rise and fling amidst their revels 
Your old crown of thorns and lies, 
Hurl your hosts of famished devils 
In their drunken paradise, 

Till the outcast, till the lowly 


Shall their bloody altars blast, 
And the damned shall be made holy, 


And the first shall be the last. 
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—_ The part which the 
devastation of nature 


plays in War’s whole- 


Spoil ‘ 
ia sale destruction of 
end human life is being 
Wastrels 


demonstrated witth 
impressive signifi- 
cance. Now as never 
before, and for all 
time to come, this 
demonstration should 
signify that the sac- 
redness of life is to 
be measured and safeguarded by our 
reverence for nature. Nowhere outside 
ot the Bible has this reverence for na- 
ture been more deeply impressed upon 
consciousness and conscience than by 
Prof. Liberty H. Bailey in his ethically 
incisive and socially wide-visioned vol- 
ume, The.Holy Earth. In it nature, 
man, and God are indissolubly identified, 
as they are in fact as well as in scrip- 
ture. 

The sacredness, goodliness and kindli- 
ness of the earth, which we are all wont 
to recognize these harvesting times and 
vacation days, are made the background 
for portraying our desecrating “habit 
of destruction.” We are reminded how 
heedlessly accustomed we are to destroy 
vast products of the earth in digging for 
some small kernel of its stored re- 
sources; to excavate the coal easiest to 
mine and best suiting our present pur- 
pose while we cast the remainder away 
forever out of the reach of posterity; 
to leave the earth raw and sore when 
we blast out its minerals and metals; to 
sweep the forests with the besom of de- 
struction; to exterminate whole races of 
animals, to choke the streams with ref- 
use and dross, to rob the land and de- 
nude the surface of the earth. 

In so doing “we do not clean up our 
work or leave the earth in order, un- 
thoughtful of the future, unmindful of 
the years required to reduce the refuse 
to mould and cover the surface respect- 
ably, uncharitable to those who must 
clear away the waste and put the place 
‘in order.” 

It is a question whether even the de- 
vastation of war is more defenseless 
than that of commerce. For, in thus 
“ravaging the holy earth, disrespecting 
the works of the Creator, looking to- 
ward extirpation, we confess that we do 
not know how to live in cooperation 
with our fellows.” 

Thus reasoning, Professor Bailey con- 
cludes: “We are not to look for our 
permanent civilization to rest on any 
species of rubber economy. No flurry 
of coal-mining or gold-fever, or rubber- 
collecting in the tropics, or excitement 


of prospecting for new finds, or even 
locating new land, no ravaging of the 


earth or monopolistic control of its 
bounties, will build a stable society.” 

A “new hold” upon the earth, a “new 
background” in nature for finding “our 
place in the plan of things,” a “moral 
backbone” for the rural question, a 
“first concern for the bottom man,” a 
“dominion” of man over nature that is 
“no commission to devastate’—upon 
these conditions the progress, if not the 
survival of civilized peoples upon the 
earth is shown to depend. 


The hope that these high ideals may 
inspire not only’ such visions of the 
seers, but the efforts of many others to 
realize them, is encouraged by some 
popular movements to conserve the peo~ 
ple’s rights to nature’s heritage. No 
less than 3,000 citizens of Indiana and 
Illinois gathered recently in the heart of 
the sand dunes on the border of both 
states and formed an organization to 
secure from Congress an act converting 
fifty square miles of the dune country 
into a national park. 

While the earth is being desolated 
over vast areas on three continents, 
while whole races are starving and na- 
tions are impoverished, while only serv- 
iceable animals are permitted to live and 
“companion” animals are denied sub- 
sistence, it is reinspiring to know that 
here in one country at least the sand 
dunes could rally for their preservation 
such a multitude as represented the Wild 
Flower Preservation Society, The Prai- 
rie Club, the Geographical, Historical 
and Horticultural Societies, the Outdoor 
Art League, the Audobon Society and 
the Friends of our Native Land. Where 
such fellowships between man and na- 
ture, between the divine and the human 
survive, it seems as though God were 
still in his heavens, and, even yet, “all’s 
well with the world.” 

GRAHAM TAYLOR. 


COOPERATION IN COOPERSBURG 


By Edmund deS. Brunner. Mission- 
ary Education Movement. 95 pp. 
Price $.50; by mail of THEr Survey 
$.57. 

Ever since the early 
part of the eighteenth 
century, missionaries 
of the Moravian 
Church have been go- 
ing out to the ends of 
the earth. Graduates 
of the Moravian 
Theological Seminary 
in Bethlehem have 
considered it a dis- 
tinction rather than a 
hardship to be sent 


What Lies 
Around 
the Corner 


to Alaska or Nicaragua or the Hima- 


layas. From childhood these students 
have been accustomed to thinking of 
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themselves as citizens of the world. 
Could anything, then, be more disap- 
pointing to a young man with such a 
‘background and training than to be 
given a charge only ten miles away 
from home and, of all places, at Coopers- 
burg? 

One who has not lived in Bethlehem 
can not appreciate just what Coopers- 
burg used to mean to Bethlehemites. It 
simply did not count. It had only about 
seven hundred people. All the good 
trains between Philadelphia and Bethle- 
hem showed nothing but a cloud of dust 
to the wooden box of a station, with 
yellow paint fast peeling. away, that 
bore the name of Coopersburg. Indeed, 
Coopersburg’s only function was to pro- 
vide chicken and waffle suppers for 
sleighing parties that in return exhibited 
for the benefit of the rural mind the 
latest fashions in gaiety as practised in 
the big town—fifty times larger than 
Coopersburg—from which they came. 

It was to this Coopersburg, instead 
of to Africa or Australia, that Mr. 
Brunner was sent. An ordinary fellow 
would have felt his life to be blighted 


for ever. This young man, however, 
found here a quest worthy of his 
knighthood. What he did was to so- 


cialize the town, fill it with civic spirit 
and make it a wide-awake, progressive, 
rural center. 

Coopersburg is 98 per cent Pennsy]l- 
vania-German and the Penn- 
sylvania-German, though a good busi- 
ness man, is the superlative of all con- 
servatives. “I mind my business and I 
want other people to mind theirs” is 
typical of his attitude. Mr. Brunner 
found a total lack of cooperation among 
the church people, an absence of recrea- 
tion facilities in the town, no plan for 
the material development of the place, 
and no opportunity for the young people 
in business or otherwise—in other 
words, a typical rural problem. 

His remedy was the organization of 
a neighborhood association. Applying 
the principles of the Pittsburgh Survey, 
the association made a survey of the 
economic, social, and religious life of 
Coopersburg. With the information thus 
gained as a platform, the association 
began a campaign of improvement. 
It had discovered a lack of houses; 
therefore it started a building and 
loan association and soon new homes 
were under ‘construction. A town or- 
chestra and glee club were organized; 
a baseball field and tennis courts were 
built; lectures and musical entertain- 
ments of various kinds were held; a 
town song composed and a town motto 
chosen. A promise of a new station was 
obtained from the railroad; electric 
lights were installed in the public school 
building which the Neighborhood As- 
sociation now uses as its center. Plans 
were made for the erection of a neigh- 
borhood house and the development of a 
village park. A fight against billboard 
advertising was begun. Members of the 
various churches were ‘brought together 
in union meetings and now there is in 
Coopersburg a real spirit of cooperation. 

Coopersburg recognizes that it is a 
rural village, not a factory town, and 
that its future lies in becoming a ship- 
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ping center for the farmers who have 
produce to send to New York and Phila- 
delphia. Thus, when a number of manu- 
facturing enterprises, learning of the 
progressive spirit in Coopersburg, in- 
quired about the possibility of establish- 
ing themselves there, they were given 
no encouragement. Instead, the Neigh- 
borhood Association decided to strength- 
en the industries already in the town. 
One on the verge of failure was re- 
organized and is now doing more busi- 
ness than ever before and is employing 
more men. 

The change that has come upon Coop- 
ersburg has also changed the attitude of 
its big neighbors, Bethlehem and Allen- 
town. Their newspapers are telling 
their readers what they could do for 
their cities if they would only follow the 
example of Coopersburg. 

Cooperation in Coopersburg is Mr. 
Brunner’s account of what happened in 
that town while he was in charge of the 
Moravian church there. Social work- 
ers and ministers, engaged in rural 
work, will find the book to be a simple, 
straightforward, devoutly written story 
showing what can be accomplished to- 
ward socializing a village. But they 
must not expect to get from the 
book any idea of Mr. Brunner’s part in 
this work. For that they must trust to 
this review and to those who know at 
first hand what this young clergyman 
has done. 


Tue Mintmum Wace sy Law 


A Survey of Its Status in Countries 
Where Such Legislation Has Been En- 
acted. Issued by the National Civic 

_ Federation Minimum Wage Commis- 
sion July 1, 1916, New York city. 49 
pp. Price $1.00 post paid. 


This ambitious title generously covers 
a pamphlet of 49 pages, of which 25 com- 
prise the report of Alexander J. Porter, 
chairman. of the commission, and the re- 
mainder sets forth a careful statement 
by Marie L. Obenauer, formerly head 
of the women’s division of the Federal 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

The gist of the whole is that we have 
little data as to the practical effect of 
minimum wage legislation. This is de- 
plorably true, for the war has dislo- 
cated industry in Europe, and the Su- 
preme Court of the United States has 
postponed until after the election its de- 
cision in the Oregon minimum wage case 
which has been pending before it since 
December 17, 1914, when Justice Bran- 
deis appeared as counsel with the attor- 
ney general of Oregon in behalf of the 
law. 

In both hemispheres the result has been 
delay in extending minimum wage leg- 
islation. Our Supreme Court has been 
as effective to this end as the European 
war. . 

The constructive proposal toward 
which the Civic Federation report leads, 
is that a joint investigation should be 
made by the Department of Labor and 
the Department of Commerce covering 
virtually the whole vast field of the wage 


labor of women and minors. 

Unhappily for this proposal, such an 
investigation, made at this time, would 
not command the confidence of the peo- 
ple concerned. The valuable women’s 
division in the federal Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, administratively created by 
Commissioner Charles P. Neill (with 
Miss Obenauer at its head), has been 
completely wrecked. Its work has 
stopped. Miss Obenauer has resigned. 
Several competent women asked in turn 
to serve as her successor have declined 
the appointment after informing them- 
selves of the situation existing in the 
bureau. 

Not until a women’s division is created 
by law in the Department of Labor, co- 
equal with the present Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, and with the Children’s Bu- 
reau, would an investigation such as that 
proposed by the Civic Federation be 
feasible or valuable. 

Meanwhile the decision of the Su- 
preme Court can hardly be deferred be- 
yond another full year. Thereafter the 
states can, if the decision be favorable, 
proceed to gather data through wage 
commissions of their own. 

If, however, the decision should be ad- 
verse, the next step will be no mere 
official, departmental inquiry, but a na- 
tion-wide, determined movement to 
change the constitution and the court. 

For no industrial, democratic republic 
can endure in which growing masses of 
men and women are unable by their 
labor to maintain themselves in health 
and frugal decency. 

FLorRENcE KELLeEy. 


INDUSTRIAL ARBITRATION 


By Carl H. Mote. Bobbs-Merrill Com- 
pany. 351 pp. Price $1.50; postpaid 
by mail of THe Survey $1.60. 


Compulsory arbitra- 
tion in labor disputes 
is doomed to failurein 
those countries which 
have not as yet recog- 
nized labor’s primal 
demands. This is the 
conclusion arrived at 
by Mr. Mote, follow- 
ing his investigation 
into the workings of 
this device in America, 
Europe and Austral- 
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asia. 

“Conciliation and arbitration,’ he de- 
clares, “offer no permanent relief. They 
do not presume to deal with industrial 
problems at their source. They merely 
temper the harshness of contending 
forces. For the present, trade 
agreements are substantially the nearest 
approach to a Satisfactory method of 
avoiding strikes and lockouts. 3 
Neither voluntary nor compulsory arbi- 
tration will work with any conspicuous 
degree of success in this country until 
the worker has been set free economical- 
ly; until he is given a compelling voice 
against his employer as to his wages, 
hours and working conditions. : 
One important reason why compulsorv 
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arbitration should succeed in New Zea- 
land and fail elsewhere is the strong or- 
ganization of New Zealand working peo- 
ple. 

In New Zealand, Mr. Mote contends, the 
question of the recognition of:the union 
was settled long before compulsory ar- 
bitration became a fact. This -recogni- 
tion removed one of the greatest bones 
of contention which labor in this country 
has had to face and makes satisfactory 
arbitration less difficult of achievement. 

The author rightly takes the view that 
“social conditions among the workers de- 
termine largely the success or failure of 
conciliation.” He therefore deals in the 
various countries not only with the ma- 
chinery for arbitration and conciliation, 
but also with innumerable facts portray- ° 
ing the housing, wage and other condi- 
tions of the workers, the legal status of 
their unions, the history of their strug~ 
gle for larger rights, etc. 

This attempt of Mr. Mote to give a 
proper background in labor conditions to 
the question of industrial arbitration is 
a laudable one, as adequate social solu- 
tions can never be reached by concentrat- 
ing one’s entire attention on detached 
industrial facts. However, the facts 
that make up this background are not 
marshalled in as consecutive and convinc- 
ing a manner as may be expected. The 
book gives too much the impression of 
a mere cataloging of interesting data. 
The real significance of this data, as 
far as the development of the main thesis. 
ox the book is concerned, does not stand 
out. And there is no convincing proof 
that the conclusions reached are the only 
logical deductions from the facts set 
forth. 

Some of Mr. Mote’s many excur- 
sions into economic theory, furthermore, 
show a lack of careful thought. His 
description of the Socialist point of view, 
for instance, is far from accurate. 

On the whole, however, the book fur- 
nishes a vast amount of information on 
industrial agreements not found else- 
where and brings home the fact that in- 
dustrial peace cannot be brought about 
by the mere creation of a new mechan- 
ism within an unjust social order—that 
something more fundamental is required. 


Harry W. Larpier. 


BUSINESS EMPLOYMENTS 


By Frederick J. Allen. Ginn and 
Company. 218 pp. Price $1; by mail 
of Tue Survey $1.09. 


INDUSTRIAL AND VOCATIONAL Epuca- 
TION 


By S. H. Comings, Christopher Pub- 
lishing House. 191 pp. Price $1.25; 
by mail of THE Survey $1.33. 


The purpose of this 
book is to furnish in- 
formation for voca- 
tion counsellors, 
teachers and pupils 
regarding the oppor- 
tunities for employ- 
ment and advance- 
ment in business. Un- 
der the general term 
“business”, are. in- 
cluded the business of 
manufacture, the busi-. 


Work 
and 
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ness of trade or merchandizing, and the 
business of finance. The volume is the 
result of several years investigation, 
while the ‘author is peculiarly fitted for 
his task because of his connection with 
the Boston Vocation Bureau, through 
which he has secured his facts. 

The reader will gain impressions re- 
garding business which are not com- 
monly held by those who observe it from 
the outside. The merchandizing fea- 
tures of manufacturing are fully discus- 
sed. Characteristics necessary for suc- 
cess in various lines of industry are 
noted minutely, and the importance of 
personality and the advantages of an 
appropriate education are indicated 
clearly. 

The modern department store is taken 
as a typical example of trade or- 
ganized as a complex phase of business 
life. Especial emphasis is given to the 
importance in trade of the master mind 
which directs every detail of organiza- 
tion, and of the buyers and heads of de- 
partments. This reveals certain oppor- 
tunities which exist in business apart 
from mere salesmanship. 

Valuable statements are made regard- 
ing the conditions of service in the de- 
partment store organization; the hours 
required; the wages earned; the pre- 
ponderance of one sex; the relatively 
small percentage of those who advance 
in position and responsibility. 

On the whole it should be said that 
Mr. Allen has produced a valuable con- 
tribution, both because of the specific 
information which he has given and be- 
cause the method employed is indicative 
of what may be done for other kinds of 
occupations. 


Mr. Comings’ volume presents argu- 
ments in favor of the introduction into 
our public school system of self-sup- 
porting industrial schools and colleges. 
It is held that the proper coordination of 
productive labor and _ constructive 
thought is a fundamental principle 
which must be followed in developing 
a democratic school system. 

The hope is expressed that the prac- 
tical people of the United States will de- 
mand a new type of college and uni- 
versity, and that aid in the establish- 
ment of such institutions will come from 
progressive educators. It is stated, how- 
ever, that the conservatism and egotism 
of educators generally stand in the way 
of this desirable end. Among other fea- 
tures the book recommends guiding and 
building upon the play instinct; uphold- 
ing emulation; minimizing competition; 
adjusting the methods to the mentality 
of the several pupils; a rational change 
from mental to physical labor to con- 
serve the health and life of both teach- 
ers and pupils; carrying the school away 
from the congested districts into the 
suburbs; the establishment of farm and 
garden work in all industrial schools. 

It is claimed that the establishment 
of such self-supporting schools and col- 
leges is no more visionary and utopian 
than was the vision of our fathers when 
they first proposed a free public school 
system. 

The book must be classed as inspira- 
tional rather than informational. It 
sets forth an ideal philosophy of uni- 


versal education rather than a practical 
program for accomplishing the reforma- 
tion of our present-day, tradition-bound 
public school system. It could be read, 
with great value to the cause of educa- 
tion, by those whose major interests lie 
in the direction of higher education, and 
who, therefore, are prone to overlook 
the educational needs of the majority of 
our public school children. 


Frank M. Leavitt. 


THe Lirr oF CLARA BARTON 


By Percy H. Epler. The Macmillan 
Company. 438 pp. Price $2.50; by 
mail of THE Survey $2.66. 


Whether or not we 
believe that Clara 
Barton is “our great- 
national heroine,’ or 
“the greatest humani- 
tarian the world has 
ever known,” we can 
agree that Mr. Epler 
has written an inter- 
\jesting book in his 
Life of Clara Barton. 
He has used many of 

her own letters and 
succeeded in his plan to give the book 
“the force of an autobiography.” 

Clara Barton was over 90 years old 
when she died in 1912, but had a re- 
markably clear and vigorous mind up to 
the very last. Into that 90 years were 
packed most unusual experiences. In 
eighteen years of teaching, the timid 
country girl found herself, developed ex- 
ecutive ability and gained self control. 

Mr. Epler describes vividly her many 
activities in the Civil War, her follow- 
ing the armies, nursing the wounded, 
pointing out abuses to the government 
and outlining the remedy. Throughout, 
she was practical, resourceful and cour- 
ageous. 

Miss Barton was abroad during the 
Franco-Prussian War and assisted the 
Germans in their relief work at Strass- 
burg, Metz, Sedan, Paris and other 
French cities which had undergone the 
horrors of the siege. Her service in 
bringing the Red Cross to the United 
States, getting the government to recog- 
nize it, her long years as national presi- 
dent of the American Red Cross through 
war and disaster, are vividly portrayed. 
Mr. Epler sometimes is betrayed by his 
intense admiration for Miss Barton in- 
to exaggeration which inevitably weak- 
ens as when he describes her character, 
“the greatest an American woman has 
yet produced.” 

His description of the reorganization 
of the Red Cross in 1905 is generally 
fair. It is correct in defining the con- 
troversy as essentially a “conflict be- 
tween two systems”—one, centralization 
of all power in one person, one pocket- 
book for relief funds and personal funds, 
little accounting; and the other a mod- 
ern business system with strict account- 
ing to the public for everything con- 
tributed by the public and nothing di- 
verted from the specific object for which 
it was given. When, however, he also 
assigns aS a reason for the reorganiza- 
tion, “disfavor with a temporary and 
passing administration,” he is untrue to 
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the facts. The book is a much bettes 
one than might have been expected wher 
we remember how bitter many of Mis: 
Barton’s intimates were over the “con- 
gressional inquiry’; but it is not the 
whole story. 

Clara Barton in founding the Rec 
Cross in the United States rendered 
service which gives her an _ honorec 
name in history. In ninety years of de. 
votion to humanity, she won the undying 
affection of humanity. That she made 
some serious mistakes, her biographes 
ought to be the first to recognize. Ir 
the promised collection of letters, it is 
to be hoped that there will be published 
all the letters in existence. If all dc 
not make her out “an angel,” all will 
testify to a very remarkable and useful 
career. 

Joun VAN ScCHAICK. 


Minimum Rates IN THE BOxMAKING 
Inpustry: Studies in the Minimum 
Wage. Under the Trade Board Act of 
1909, III. 


By M. E. Bulkley. The Ratan Tata 
Foundation, University of London; G. 
Bell, & Son, Ltd. 95. pp... Price 78a 
cents; by mail of THE Survey 92 
cents. 

This modest little 
volume of less than 
100 pages is the third 
in the series of stud- 
ies of the actual work- 
ing of minimum wage 
legislation of which 
the two earlier issues 
dealt with chain-mak- 
ing and with the 
tailoring industry. 
The period covered 
by the study is brief, 
extending only from April 27, 1910, to 
July, 1914, the former being the date 
of the “Regulations by Board of Trade 
establishing a Trade Board for making 
boxes in Great Britain.’ Publication 
seems to have been delayed by the war. 

The method followed is the same as 
in the previous investigations, but the 
results are somewhat different. The 
substance of the introduction is com- 
pressed into the following paragraph: 

“The minimum wage, at any rate as 
applied hitherto, is a much less drastic 
measure than its critics—or even its ad- 
vocates—sometimes seem to suppose. 
While it protects the worst paid work- 
ers against exploitation, it does little to 
alter the distribution of wealth. The 
mere fact that it is a minimum means 
that it has but a slight effect on the 
better paid districts of the industry, and 
the real criticism to be brought against 
the proceedings of the Box-making, as 
of the Tailoring, trade board is, not 
that it has fixed the minimum rates too 
high, but that it has fixed them consid- 
erably below what many employers were 
already paying without difficulty before 
the Trade Board was established.” 

Coming from the leading English au- 
thority on minimum wage legislation, R. 
H. Tawney, this statement bears in an 
enlightening way on the difference be- 
tween the eastern and western wage 
legislation in this country. The Massa- 
chusetts law prescribes consideration of 
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the financial state of the industry, fol- 
lowing the English precedent. The 
Oregon law, on the contrary, starts from 
the postulate that industry must main- 
tain the workers in health and frugal 
decency. The warning of the author as 
to current English experience in the 
paper-box-making industry, therefore, 
gives the present study permanent im- 
portance for American readers. 

A second observation significant for 
us is that trade union organization has 
not, as in the trades previously studied, 
been effectively stimulated. On the 
other hand, the British Paper Box 


Manufacturers’ Federation was formed 
in 1910, and a federation for Scotland 


POLISH SOCIAL WORKERS 


To THE Epiror: The American Com- 
mittee of Polish Social Workers is 
anxious to get in touch with all Polish 
social workers or those interested in so- 
cial work among the Poles in the 
United States and Canada. Will they 
kindly communicate with me? 


THADDEUS SLESZYNSKI, 


[Secretary American Committee 
of Polish Social Workers. ] 


2026 Haddon Ave., Chicago. 
A GIFT 


To THE Epitor: We have on hand 
thirty or forty of the last year-books 
of this association. As the new year- 
books will soon be in preparation, I 
think it would be well to distribute these 
old ones wherever they will do good. If 
you know of any civic associations or 
commercial clubs that would find them 
useful and will send me the names I 
shall be glad to mail them the books 
without charge. 

E. Frep EASTMAN. 
[Secretary Matinecock Neighborhood 
Association. ] 
Locust Valley, N. Y. 


PROHIBITION AFTER THE 
WAR 


To rHE Epitor: A memorial to the 
government in England calling for na- 
tional prohibition during the war and for 
six months after it, has been signed by 
the following writers: H.G. Wells, John 
Masefield, Austin Dobson, Marie Corelli, 
Mrs. W. K. Clifford, Arnold Bennett, 
Thomas Hardy, Hall Caine, J. Holland 
Rose, Sir William Ramsay, Sir E. Ray 
Lankester, W. M. Flinders Petrie, Sir 
Horace Plunkett and others. 

The memorial begins thus: 

“We, the undersigned, being impressed 
with the necessity of avoiding all waste 
and of utilizing fully the moral and ma- 
terial resources of the nation, and being 
convinced that the present enormous con- 
sumption of intoxicating drink is the most 


followed. 

Finally, the increased efficiency of 
both employers and workers which was 
found in the chain and the garment in- 
dustries is conspicuously present in the 
paper-box trade even in the short period 
covered by the present study. 

The Supreme Court of the United 
States has ordered a reargument of the 
minimum wage case which has been 
pending before it since December, 1914. 
This case arose in the paper-box in- 
dustry, and the present study is timely 
as a part of the new material which will 
be laid before the court in support of 
the reasonableness of the Oregon statute. 

FLORENCE KELLEY. 


dangerous enemy of national efficiency, 
health and economy, hereby urge his 
majesty’s government to prohibit the 
manufacture, import, export and common 
sale of intoxicating liquors during the 
war and for six months after.” 

In France, by order of the minister 
of commerce and posts, a poster, has 
been placed in every post office calling 
for perpetual prohibition. The poster 
comes from the Society for the Sup- 
pression of Alcohol of which M. Ray- 
mond Poincare is president. It is head- 
ed “The Alarm!” and declares that 
drink decimates France even more than 
the “criminal Kaiser.” It cries out with 
French emotion that the “cordials of 
your fathers produce mad men, con- 
sumption, ricketts, bad hearts, bad livers, 
criminals,” and begs France to demand 
the total suppression of alcoholic bever- 
ages. 

E. Titton. 

Cambridge, Mass. 


UNEMPLOYMENT STATISTICS 


To THE Epitor: Under the title Un- 
employment: A New Method of Gath- 
ering Statistics, the Massachusetts 
State Board of Labor and Industries 
has published a short report of the Sub- 
Committee on Statistics of the State 
Committee on Unemployment (April, 
1916) on an investigation conducted by 
it, with the aid of the state commissioner 
of labor, in November, 1915. Briefly, 
the method adopted was that of sending 
out to selected employers (the report 
does not say how many) an official re- 
quest for the number of males, females, 
and minors of both sexes employed on 
full time and on part time during the 
pay period nearest November 1, and the 
“largest number employed at any one 
time during the year on approximate 
date”—this for 1915 and, retrospectively, 
for 1914 and 1913. 

The committee has made one more 
of the many fruitless efforts to obtain 
reliable unemployment statistics by short 
cuts. The blank gives no definition of 
“part time” and, while it asks for a 
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statement of the conditions under which 
it is carried on, provides no space for 
this purpose. The question concerniug 
the largest number employed at any one 
time during the year, it is admitted, was 
widely misunderstood. Yet replies to 
this question are scheduled and are 
made the basis of the alleged unemploy- 
ment percentages which, in fact, are the 
difference in the number employed on 
November 1 and this “largest” number. 

While it might be possible with an in- 
telligent system of “sampling” particul- 
lar trades and industries to secure fig- 
ures which, though not accurate in them- 
selves, have a certain value in compari- 
son, no such claim can be made for the 
method here adopted. We do not know 
how near the date of the reported maxi- 
mum employment is to that of the census 
taken, nor how large a proportion of the 
margin employed by the reporting firms 
on the former but not on the latter date 
are likely to have found other employ- 
ment. 

We do not even know how the thirty 
manufacturing firms in Boston and the 
twenty-one outside of Boston, employing 
between them 9,790 men, 3,084 women, 
and 842 minors on November 1, are dis- 
tributed over the different industrial 
groups. They may not be wholly repre- 
sentative, and the figures furnished by 
them may not even be comparable within 
the limited field they cover with those 
of firms whose returns for the two pre- 
vious years are tabulated. 

In fairness, it should be added that it 
was the intention to follow up this in- 
quiry by a similar census three times a 
year. But even if this were done, we 
fail to see how the material thus gath- 
ered could be of use in relief work 
which, for some reason not explained 
and difficult to imagine, the committee 
states “investigators should always have 
chiefly in mind”. 

The trouble with tabulations such as 
these is not so much, as the authors say, 
“that they are not compiled in time to 
help the situation”, but that they are apt 
to be misleading and that, by giving those 
interested in employment problems a 
false sense of knowing the essential 
facts, they weaken the public pressure 
behind the movement for the organiza- 
tion of more adequate machinery for 
gauging the labor market. 


New York city. B. Lasker. 


A REVIEWER CRITICIZED 


To THE Epitor: I am surprised that 
the editor’s blue pencil did not interfere 
to save the reviewer of Counter Cur- 
rents from himself, instead of permit- 
ting his ungenerous reference to the au- 
thor of The Promised Land to go 
through. I am sure it was an oversight. 

Is it possible that both Agnes Reppli- 
er and her reviewer do not realize that 
they alone must suffer from the short- 
sighted expression of their lack of ap- 
preciation of that gifted author who is 
referred to, in that Survey review of 
August 12, as “that female immigrant 
whose writings have made America 
famous’? Evidently they have yet to 
learn that the measure of one person’s 
appreciation of another is the measure 
of that person’s character. 
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Who does not love dear old Dr. Hale 
the better for his generous apprecia- 
tion of the eminent French divine 
Athanase, Coquerel? Dr. Hale said of 
him, “He is called conceited; but I don’t 
think I saw it. It is absurd for a public 
man like him to pretend he is nobody.” 
I am sure we would all rate Miss Reppli- 
er and her reviewer higher, had they 
shown themselves equally appreciative 
and large-hearted. 

BLANCHE Watson. 

Sheffield, Mass. 


Sixteen students of the University of 
Minnesota have organized to kill mosqui- 
toes. Under the direction of Prof. C. W. 
Howard of the state farm, they will go to 
work in Minneapolis, applying practical 
methods of mosquito extermination— 
draining, oiling and general clear-up—over 
an area of about eight square miles. 


The University of Wisconsin has ap- 
pointed Prof. Scott H. Goodnight dean of 
men, to look after the social life and ac- 
tivities of male students outside the class- 
room—clubs, publications, living condi- 
tions and social life in general. In many 
respects his work will be similar to that of 
the dean of women. 


The Boston City Council has passed an 
ordinance that will give the city police 
court a medical department and psychologic 
laboratory. All offenders will pass through 


this department, the verdict of which as to ~ 


their mental condition will be taken into 
consideration before sentence is  pro- 
nounced. Dr. Victor V. Anderson is ap- 
pointed as head. ; 


The Bureau of Applied Economics of 
Washington and Philadelphia, of which W. 
Jett Lauck is director, announces a new 
department of “effective counsel and train- 
ed assistance in connection with the prob- 
lems arising from the employment of 
women or children.” It will be in charge 
of Marie L. Obenauer and Bertha von 
der Nienburg. 


By the will of Margaret H. Watson, the 
sum of $2,400,000 is left for the main- 
tenance of the D. T. Watson Home for 
Crippled Children at Sunny Hill, near 
Leetsdale, Pa. The gift comprises the 
entire estate left her by her husband, 
David T. Watson. Although primarily 
for physically incapacitated children, the 
home is open to all “destitute, poor, white 
female children between the ages of 3 
and 16.” 


The gift of a friend has enabled the Na- 
tional Consumers’ League, 105 east 22 
street, New York city, to reprint and send 
free for educational purposes, the brief in 
defense of the Oregon ten-hour case be- 
fore the United States Supreme Court. 
The brief brings down to date the liter- 
ature of fatigue as applied to industry 
and covers the physical, economic and 
social aspects of regulation of hours of 
labor for both women and men. 


Bread and buttons and perfumery and 
tobacco and twenty-five other things that 
it takes human hands to make or to do 


have submitted to investigations within 
the last ten years in New York city, and 
many of them more than once. A biblio- 
graphy of these investigations has been 
compiled by Henriette R. Walter and is- 
sued jointly as a ten-cent pamphlet by the 
Committee for Vocational Scholarships 
of the Henry Street Settlement and the 
Committee on Women’s Work of the Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation. 


The Association of Industrial Physicians 
and Surgeons has been organized by the 
doctors in the industrial field to promote a 
more general understanding of the purposes 
and results of medical care of employes, to 
foster the study and discussion of the prob- 
lems peculiar to industrial medicine, and to 
unite into one organization all physicians in 
this field. The association has 250 charter 
members. Its officers are: president, Dr. J. 
W. Schereschewsky of the United States 
Public Health Service; secretary-treasurer, 
Dr. Harry E. Mock of Chicago. 


To serve as a clearing-house for health 
work in Illinois, the Illinois Public Health 
and Welfare Association has been organ- 
ized. The new association will “aim to 
bring together into one working unit all 
organizations in the state, so that useless 
duplication of effort may be avoided, and 
the: people brought into closer relation to 

all public and voluntary organiza- 
tions working for the conservation of 
health and the prevention of disease.” The 
president is Dr. John A. Robison, Michi- 
gan Boulevard building, Chicago. 


Secretary of Labor Wilson has reported 
to Congress on all charges made against 
Commissioner of Immigration Frederic C. 
Howe, by Congressman William S. Bennet 
of New York last month. Mr. Wilson 
covers familiar ground in his official state- 
ment of the difficulties of using Ellis Island 
for more or less permanent detention of 
deportable aliens during the war, reviews 
in detail the various “warrant” cases de- 
tained on charges of immorality, and vari- 
ous other matters. The report has been 


‘ submitted to the House with a recommenda- 


tion that Congressman Bennet’s inquiry 


resolution be laid on the table. 


On September 1 the active executive 
management of the American Red Cross 
at National Headquarters in Washington 
passed to Eliot Wadsworth, of Boston, who 
has been elected by the Executive Commit- 
tee of the Red Cross as acting chairman to 
succeed Major-General Arthur Murray, 
U. S. A. (retired), resigned. Mr. Wads- 
worth has for ten years been a member of 
the engineering firm of Stone and Webster, 
of Boston, who are organizers, constructors 
and managers of public service corporations 
throughout the United States. He served 
as a member of the Rockefeller Foundation 
War Relief Commission in 1915 and visited 
Europe in the interest of the Polish Relief 
Commission, later becoming director gen- 
eral of the International Commission for 
the Relief of Poland. 


There has been organized under the aus- 
pices of the Houston Foundation, a Texas 
School of Civics and Philanthropy which 
is to begin its first year’s work this autumn 
in Houston. It is to be comprised of a 
closed course of four twenty-hour classes 
in the principles of sociology, principles of 
economics, practice of local government, 
and education and recreation; and of an 
open course of lectures in social service, 
designed primarily for volunteer workers, 
but required in the professional course. 
These courses, it is planned, shall be given 
by leading authorities from all over the 
country, speaking on their special work. 
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As a scheme for rewarding faithf 
service the packing house of Swift a1 
Company of Chicago has adopted a no 
contributory pension system. The incon 
from a $2,000,000 foundation fund, admi 
istered by a pension board selected by tl 
directors will be used for the purpose. 
commenting on the plan Louis F. Swi: 
president of the company, said: “We hay 
made it possible for every man and wom 
in our employ to provide for his or h 
old age simply by giving efficient work a1 
continuous service. It has been the aim « 
Swift and Company to tie its employes 
itself in many ways. We have worked — 
that end for years because we believe th 
our employes become more valuable to 1 
with every year of their continued service 


Rules for Recovery from Tuberculos: 
a little book by Dr. Lawrason Brown « 
Saranac Lake, recently revised for its se 
ond edition, is chiefly a series of pape 
published originally in the Journal of tl 
Outdoor Life, written, the author say 
“to, help patients avoid blunders”. D 
Brown tells simply and in a delightful 
whimsical fashion, of the why’s and wher 
fore’s of certain rules of the “cure”. Nev: 
does he for a moment underestimate tl 
seriousness of the fight; but his aim is 1 
secure the intelligent, unflagging cooper: 
tion of the patient by this frank explan: 
tion of scientific facts. [Lea and Febige 
$1.25; by mail of THe Survey, $1.32]. 


Helen S. Hartley and Isabelle F. Kel 
man have recently joined the staff of th 
Iowa Association for the Prevention « 
Tuberculosis as field workers. Miss Har' 
ley was for a number of years superintenc 
ent of a tuberculosis sanitarium at Ottaw: 
Illinois. Last spring she completed the or 
year public health nursing course at Teact 
ers’ College, Columbia University. 

Miss Kellman comes to her work fro 
a supervising position in a Des Moines hos 
pital. She gained her experience in trait 
ing under Dr. George T. Palmer of Spring 
field, Ill., president of the Illinois Stat 
Association for the Prevention of Tube 
culosis and under the late Dr. Theodore I 
Sachs in Chicago. 


Caroline J. Gleason, who wrote the ar 
ticle, For Working Women in Oregon, af 
pearing in THE Survey for September |‘ 
has resigned as secretary of the Orego 
Industrial Welfare Commission. Berth 
Moores, formerly representative of the em 
ployes, has resigned as a member of th 
commission and has been appointed secre 
tary to succeed Miss Gleason. The va 
cancy thus created on the commission ha 
been filled by the appointment of Margaré 
Howatson, cashier in the Troy Laundry i 
Portland. The other members of the com 
mission are those originally appointed—A 
M. Smith, representing the employers an 
Father E. V. O’Hara, representing the pub 
lic, who is chairman of the commission. 


Four social workers of Cleveland hav 
been nominated by the Democrats for th 
state Legislature. Howell Wright, forme 
superintendent of the Cleveland City Hos 
pital and now secretary of the Clevelan 
Hospital Council, is named for the stat 
Senate. For the House the nominees ar 
T. Alfred Fleming, who was secretary t 
Harris R. Cooley in the Baker administra 
tion; James Reynolds, former superin 
tendent of the County Infirmary on th 
Warrensville Farms; and George Myers 
former city dance hall inspector. The plat 
form on which they are running calls fo 
home rule in taxation and a more equitabl 
apportionment of state taxes collected i 
cities; a minimum wage and an eight-how 
day for women; and “extension of work 
men’s compensation law to employes suf 
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fering from occupational diseases, increase 
in amount of awards to injured and de- 
pendents of killed employes, and increase 
in awards for medical care and hospital 
service.” 


During the past six months membership 
in the American Red Cross has increased 
from about 27,000 to about 210,000. The 
number of chapters has increased from 110 
to 199. While this is a long way short of 
the million membership which the organiza- 
tion has set out to secure, it is nevertheless 
a gain of 800 per cent and headquarters at 
Washington announce that continued ef- 
fort will be made to bring the United States 
membership up more nearly to the level 
of some foreign countries. Japan, for in- 
stance, with only forty million inhabitants, 
has a Red Cross membership of 1,800,000. 


Poisons and MHabit-Forming Drugs, a 
pamphlet issued by the United States 
Public Health Service, is described in its 
sub-title as a “‘digest of laws and regula- 
tions relating to the possession, use, sale 
and manufacture of poisons and_habit- 
forming drugs, enacted during 1914-15 and 
now in force in the United States.” In 
a brief introduction, Dr. M. I. Wilbert of 
the Hygiene Laboratory, compiler of the 
pamphlet, discusses the sale and use of 
poisons and narcotics, poisons in articles of 
commerce, occupational intoxications, stand- 
ards, etc. The laws and regulations are ar- 
ranged according to the states in which they 
are in force. Copies may be had from the 
superintendent of documents, Government 


Printing Office, Washington, at twenty 
‘cents each. 
Under the title, International Labor 


Forum, the Latin-American News Associa- 
tion, 1400 Broadway, New York city, has 
issued a pamphlet [10 cents] of much in- 
terest in connection with the recent Mexi- 
‘can crisis and the Pan-American labor 
meetings at Washington which grew out of 
it [see The Survey for July 8 and July 15]. 
‘The contents of the pamphlet follow: In- 
troduction to Labor Law of Yucatan, 
Mexico, by M,. C. Rolland; Labor Law of 
Yucatan; Appeal to U. S. Workers by 
Mexican Workingmen; President Gompers 
‘Call for Unity of Labor in All Pan-Ameri- 
ca; Appeal to Mexico Labor, by Samuel 
Gompers; Copies of Appeal to Mexican 
Leaders, by Samuel Gompers; The Great 
Pact Signed by Mexican and American 
Labor Representatives in Washington. 


Does the baby of parents who marry 
young have a better chance than the baby 
of parents who marry late in life? This 
is an interesting query arising from cer- 
tain studies in infant mortality made by 
Dr. W. H. Guilfoy, registrar of the New 
York Department of Health, in connection 
with New York’s recent obseryance of baby 
week. Records show thatthe percentage of 
deaths from congenital malformations is 
considerably higher in wealthy sections of 
the city than in the poorer sections. Rea- 
sons suggested for this are, Dr. Guilfoy 
says, racial peculiarity, hereditary or ac- 
quired causes; also, perhaps the deciding 
factor is the age when people marry and 
the well-to-do marry later than do the 
poor. The general infant death-rate is de~ 
‘cidedly lower in the better residence sec- 
tions. The rate throughout the city was 
found to be 98 per 1,000 in the first year 
of life. This compares well with other 
cities; Boston’s rate is quoted at 104, Phil- 
adelphia’s at 105, Baltimore and New Or- 
leans reach 120, Denver, 131. 


SUM A AU 


Linens «: 


America.’ 
in quality. 


Avenue to buy. 


our countcfs. 


McCutcheon’s 


For Sixty years McCutcheon’s 
York has been “The Linen Store of 
It carries the widest assort- 
ment of patterns. It offers sound value 


You dont have to 
You can have the 
McCutcheon’s Linens wherever you| 
are by mail. This year our stock pre- 
sents as great a variety as ever. 
prompt mail service assures you as 
much satisfaction as if you stood before 


Table Cloths and Napkins—Every type and quality, 


in every size up to the big and unusual. 


Fancy Table Linens—Embroidered and Lace trimmed 
Table Cloths, Luncheon Cloths, Tea Cloths, Doilies 
of Drawn Work, Napkins, Scarfs, White or colored, 
simple or elaborate, low-priced or costly. 


Bed Linens—Sheets and Pillow Cases, hemstitched 
and embroided in all sizes. 


Towels—Hand Towels, Face Towels, Guest Towels, 
Bath Towels, fancy or plain, fine or inexpensive. 


Mail Crders receive our prompt attention. 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


Fifth Avenue, 34th & 33d Sts., New York 


611 


ws 


Reg. Trade Mark 


of New 


come to Fifth 


Our 
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ENGLISH-ITALIAN PHRASE BOOK 
FOR SOCIAL WORKERS 
A phrase book for social workers, teachers, physicians 
and nurses. Heavy cover paper. Postpaid 75 cents. Physi- 
cians’ Supplement, 25 cents a copy. Remit by check or 
money order; payable to ; 
EDITH WALLER (Morristown, New Jersey) 


BULLETINS hee Five-Cent Meals,” 10c; ‘‘Food 
x 5 * Values,” 10c; “*Free-Hand Cook- 
ing,"’ 10c; ‘‘ The Up-To-Date Home, Labor Saving Ap- 
liances,”” 15c; The Profession of Home-Making, 
isms Study, Domestic Science Courses, 100 pp. free. 
American School of Home Economics, 519 West 69th St..Chicago 


The Problem of [legitimacy 


The Society for Helping Destitute Moth- 
ers and Infants offers leaflets and Reports 
giving the substance of what they have 
learned in more than forty years of suc- 
cessful work for mothers and infants, in- 
cluding many unmarried mothers. For 
these address, Miss L. Freeman Clarke, 
Coolidge Point, Magnolia, Mass. (Secretary 
of The Society for Helping Destitute Moth- 
ers and Infants.) 


THE NORMAL LIFE BY EDWARD T. DEVINE 


BY MAIL OF THE SURVEY $1.07 


SCHOOLS 


OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 


COURSE IN PUBLIC 
HEALTH NURSING 


A course in public health nursing designed 
to prepare properly qualified nurses for 
positions in Ohio, paying $75 to $100 per 


month is offered during the academic year 


1916-17. The course will extend from 
September 19, 1916 to June 13, 1917, and 
will include theoretical and practical work. 
Information regarding requirements for 
admission may be obtained from the En- 
trance Examination Board, Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio. 


he New York Training School 

for Community Workers an- 

nounces the opening of its second year 
of LECTURES AND PRACTICAL 
WORK, beginning October 11, 1916. 


For information address Executive Secretary 


70 Fifth Avenue New York City 


Classified Advertisements 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


AS EXECUTIVE 
large Health Center 


or first assistant in 
or similar work, by 
college woman with 10 years’ experience 
in health education and administration; 
particularly interested in field teaching of 
students, in organization and _ research. 
Address 2319, SuRvEY. 


WANTED—By October, position by 
trained, experienced social worker, now em- 
ployed. Speaks French, German, Italian, 
some Spanish. Hospital work preferred. 
Address 2362, Survey. 


TRAINED Kindergartner with experi- 
ence as assistant in settlement desires posi- 
tion. Address 2374, SURVEY. 


WANTED.—Position as superintendent 
or department head of iftstitution or settle- 


ment in or near New York City. Six 
years’ experience giving unusual qualifica- 
tions. Exceptional references. Mrs. E. 
M. Mabie, 2020 Broadway. Phone 6314 


Columbus. 


TYRREL PRINT, NEW YORK 


PUTS NEW LIFE INTO 


CLUB ENTERTAINMENTS 


Pictures superior to the ordinary type of lantern slide 
images are shown by the 


Bausch lomb 


Balopticon 
THE PERFECT STEREOPTICON 


Sharp, vivid clearness to the extreme corners of the 
ld—simplicity and durability in operation— wide 
range of usefulness and low operating cost are character- 
istics of this superior lantern. ; 
The new gas-filled Mazda lamp is a notable improve- 
ment in illumination and is more economical of current 
than the old style arc. 
Models for lantern slides or opaque objects, post cards, 
etc.— or combined models for both forms. Model C, 
for slides, is priced at $30 and up. Other models from 
$20 up. Write for booklet and illustrated price list. 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 
528 St. Paul St., Rochester, N.Y. - 


New York Washington Chicago San Francisco 
Leading American makers of high grade 


optical products 


INSTITUTION housekeeper wants po- 
sition. Experienced, capable. Address, 
2375, SURVEY. 


AN EASTERN GENTLEMAN, EX- 
PERIENCED AS SUPERINTENDENT 
OF AN ORPHANAGE, DESIRES A 
SIMILAR POSITION IN AN _ INSTI- 
TUTION ADVOCATING ADVANCED 
IDEAS.’ ADDRESS 2356 SURVEY. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED.—A man oi ability to fill po- 
sition of Superintendent of Federated 
Jewish Charities in Milwaukee just made 
vacant by the resignation of Mr. Maurice 
B. Hexter who accepts a similar position in 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Splendid opportunity. 
Write particulars to A. L. Sattzstern, 
President Federated Jewish Charities, 
ae National Bank Bldg., Milwaukee, 

jis. 


ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT 
wanted at the Jewish Orphan Asylum in 
Cleveland, Ohio. The position to be filled 
offers splendid opportunities for real work 
and advancement. Young men of charac- 
ter and college education possessed of love 
for children and not afraid of work will 
please communicate with Srmon PEIseEr, 
Superintendent. 


SUPERVISOR of boys wanted at the 
Jewish Orphan Asylum in Cleveland, Ohio. 
Position will be open October 1. Salary 
$60.00 per month and maintenance. Apply 
P. O. Box 197 Sration C. 


WANTED.—A Young college graduate 
for position of attendant, must be of high- 
est moral calibre, interested in the uplift 
of the boys and a good disciplinarian. The 
School is in connection with the Juvenile 
Court and is in the nature of a laboratory 
and distributing station. Essex County 
Parental School, Newark, N. J. 


_ WANTED.—For work in county educa- 
tional campaigns a social worker or soc- 
ially trained nurse by the Indiana Society 
for the Prevention of Tuberculosis, 147 
E. Market St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


